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Early Does It! 


While this may seem a poor time to talk about shotgun ammunition for 
next fall, Representative A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, former Chairman 
of the Old Dominion State’s Game & Inland Fisheries Commission, said as far 
back as November 29 that “while the War Production Board saw no chance 
to better the lot of hunters this year, it had promised to start immediately a 


program for a more liberal allotment of rifle and shotgun shells for the 1944 
hunting season.” 


Robertson, as chairman of the select House Committee on Wildlife Con- 
servation, had been discussing with the WPB and the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board the possibility of increasing supplies of small arms ammunition for 
hunters during the 1943 season. 


He said he was advised by the WPB that even though greater production 
could be authorized, additional shells could not be produced and delivered 
in time for use during the season. 


Government agencies having charge of the distribution of shotgun shells 
for civilian use, he said, authorized the distribution of approximately 100,- 
000,000 shotgun shells, one-half of which were to be distributed prior to 
October 1, 1943. 


The remaining 50,000,000 were to be manufactured by the Winchester and 
Remington groups, he said. The Winchester group shipped through normal 
distribution channels 92 per cent and the Remington group 96 per cent of 
their quotas. Both of them completed their shipments on or before December 
1, Robertson said. 


He also said his committee ascertained some weeks ago that the War De- 
partment was “well up” on its small arms ammunition program and had no 
objection to existing facilities being used for the manufacture of an additional 
supply of shotgun shells for civilian use. 


Upon receipt of such information, his committee took up with the WPB 
the question of authorizing such additional production. 


In a letter to our executive director dated December 1, Representative 
Robertson further remarked: “The normal distribution of shotgun shells has 
been around 700 millions. It necessarily follows that when only 50 millions 
were distributed prior to October 1st, many distributors got none at all. And 
some of those may have gone into the black market. If we could have started 
our program for additional shells about a month earlier we might have been 
able to accomplish something for last season. I am satisfied we will get a 
big increase for 1944. 


“On the assumption that the Army has on hand more shells than are 
needed for training purposes, we are trying to get the Army to immediately 
release some shells for civilian use. We expect to get a definite report on 
that in the course of next week. I have also taken up with the WPB officials 
the claim of Abercrombie and Fitch that much of the ammunition it has on 
hand has been frozen. I have been told informally, that the freezing order 
was rescinded in October and am asking official confirmation of that fact. 


“You are at liberty to use this letter as a basis for a report to your 
Pennsylvania sportsmen.” 


This is all encouraging news, indeed! But the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is making no predictions as to Congressman Robertson’s success, or 
what changes the tides of battle may necessitate. All we can say is that the 
hard-hitting former Chairman of the Virginia Commission usually accom- 
plishes his objectives. 
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Pennsylvania's 1942 Game Harvest 


HILE the nimrods of the Keystone 

State no longer look upon a big bag of 
game at the end of the day’s hunt as the 
only compensating factor in happy days 
afield, it is quite timely these days to place 
the proper value upon the annual game har- 
vest. The 1942 Game Kill aggregated 14,- 
199,510 pounds, or 7,100 tons. Few will dis- 
pute the fact that this amazing quantity of 
meat did not materially supplement the 
normal meat supply and save many ration 
points. 

The sportsmen are to be commended for 
their splendid cooperation in filing their 1942 
Game-Kill Reports. The final report com- 
pleted just in advance of the 1943 season, as 
published in this article is based on the 
kill as tabulated from reports filed by 96.4% 
of the 648,760 licensed hunters. This is 11% 
less than during 1941 and 2.1% less than 
the record years of 1939 and 1940 when 98.5% 
of the licensed hunters filed reports. It is 
most gratifying that the decrease was not 
greater as it must be borne in mind that 
many of the boys were called into the armed 
forces before the deadline for filing reports. 
Furthermore, it is possible that many hunters 
secured employment in other states on de- 
fense work before they had an opportunity 
to file their reports. A study of results ob- 
tained by the tabulation as given in this 
article, as compared with other years, re- 
veals some interesting and beneficial facts. 


Official Report Previously Published 


Because of the number of new hunters 
each year, many of whom are not familiar 
with the provision of the Game Law that 
makes it mandatory to file Game Kill Re- 
ports, the Commission deems it advisable to 
continue its educational program in an effort 
to have the greatest possible number of 
hunters file their reports. This Commission 
much prefers to receive the hunter’s report 
than to be compelled to collect the $2.00 
penalty for failure to file the report. It re- 
quires considerable time to carry on the 
educational program, which consists of mail- 
ing special reminder notices to delinquent 
hunters as soon after the deadline for filing 
reports as is humanly possible to do so. 
During 1942 this group included 19% of the 
licensed hunters. This explains why the 
official report cannot be published much be- 
fore the ensuing season. Under date of 
October 28, 1943 there was a statewide news 
release on the official 1942 Game Kill. 

If the hunters who are now familiar with 
the provisions of the Game Law will con- 
tinue to cooperate and also remind the 
“newcomers” about filing their reports on or 
before January 16 each year, it would make 
it possible to publish the final Game-Kill 
Report at a much earlier date. 


Six-Year Record 


The Commission has tabulated these 
Game-Kill Reports for six years. The Com- 
mission’s experience during 1937, the first 
year the reports were tabulated, namely, 
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that the previously published reports, based 
on field estimates, were in most instances 
too conservative, has been duplicated during 
the remaining five years. 

In order that the results of the six-year 
tabulation (1937-42) may be readily avail- 
able to the reader without referring to 
previously published reports, also the aver- 
age annual kill for the same period, as con- 
trasted to the average annual kill during 
the six years which immediately preceded it 
(1931-36), during which period the com- 
pilation was based on field estimates, a 
statement giving this information also ac- 
companies this article. 

During the 1937-42 period the average 





Photo by D. L. Batcheler 

These members of the Hutton Run Camp, 

Black Moshannon area of Centre County, hung 
up three nice ones during the past season. 


annual kill numbered 5,859,448 birds and 
mammals, whereas for the previous period 
(1931-36) the annual average kill was only 
3,913,304 pieces of game. During 1937-42 
the average annual weight of the game har- 
vest was 9,180 tons, as against 5,515 tons 
annually for the previous six years. It is 
obvious that there are reasons other than 
those already explained for the increase. 
They include: (a) the severity of the 1935- 
36 winter, which resulted in an abnormal 
decrease in the kill during the short season 
allowed in 1936; (b) improvements in the 
Commission’s operating and stocking pro- 
grams; (c) more effective cooperation of 
landowners and sportsmen, and other fac- 
tors have combined to produce more game 
for the hunters. 


Added Benefits 


Sportsmen continue to ask questions about 
the advisability of tabulating the reports. 


The sportsmen pay the bill. Why should 
they not manifest a keen interest in such 
matters? The Commission is always glad 
to receive constructive suggestions and avails 
itself of every opportunity to answer in- 
quiries relative to results obtained by the 
expenditure of the funds entrusted to its 
care. 

As important as the factual information on 
the annual game kill is to the Commission 
in planning the conservation program, which 
can only be obtained by tabulating the re- 
sults of the annual harvest, other beneficial 
results are obtained. During the six years 


’ the reports have been tabulated we find that 


comparatively few hunters are willing to 
take a chance to cheat in one way or another 
for the purpose of securing and using a li- 
cense to which they are not entitled. 
Furthermore, it is much more difficult now 
for a non-resident to obtain and use a resi- 
dent license without being apprehended than 
at was prior to 1936. The practice of giving 
false addresses to defeat the purpose of the 
license tag and to avoid apprehension has 
been reduced to the minimum. The fact that 
less “Undeliverable” reminder notices are 
now returned to the Commission than years 
ago indicates that desirable results have been 
obtained in keeping cheating to the mini- 
mum. 

In recording the benefits derived from the 
tabulation of the reports on the credit side 
of the ledger it is most interesting to study 
the non-resident license sales prior to and 
during the years the reports have been tabu- 
lated, as follows: 


Prior to Annual Check-Up 


_ERINA SER oe 8,964 
MR Rett ite cla oe nts sed 5,251 
eee ee eee 4,966 
ths) Hick awecaeens 6,024 
| PEE er pee eee 8,460 
CD REE aaa es 7,124 

sith davesneeeseas 40,789 

Years Reports Have Been Tabulated 

ES Hacc inbewoignadtaeae 8,357 
a Ape 7,582 
Nickie fo Cdv ues kade axes 9,047 
Bras ieercensaared 12,748 
Es kines Dini di ox aero cs 10,922 
a atedhsnsireik eshte 8,391 

ad ka wen deka neous 57,047 


If it is reasonable to assume that any 
part of the increase can be attributed di- 
rectly to the tabulation of the reports, it can 
readily be seen that the expenditure of from 
$15,000 to $16,000 annually produces worth- 
while results other than the annual inven- 
tory of the bag. 


The 1942 Kill Summarized 


The 1942 kill, with a few exceptions, wa» 
entirely satisfactory. The kill consisted of 
5,868,758 pieces, weighing 14,199,510 pounds 
or 7,100 tons, as compared to 5,710,767 pieces, 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler 


Controlled special seasons when necessary, have resulted in larger and heavier deer. 


weighing 13,089,898 pounds, or 6,645 tons, 
during 1941. The kill of legal antlered deer 
ran considerably ahead of the 1941 bag. 
The kill of only 149 bears was much below 
normal because of the unfavorable hunting 
weather which prevailed, and because a lot 
of bears had holed up earlier than usual, 
having fattened themselves on apples and 
other foods at the expense of many irate 
landowners whose corn fields, corn cribs, 
beehives and livestock were raided. The 
Commission hopes that the official tabula- 
tion will show that many more bears were 
taken during the 1943 season, so as to mini- 
smize the depredations that ordinarily follow 
hibernation in the Spring, when the animals 
emerge gaunt and ravenous. 


There was no material change in the 
cottontail rabbit bag, there being 3,504,390 
killed, as compared to 3,575,104 during 1941. 
The kill of hares (Snowshoes) was 6,019, 
much in excess of the kill during the last 
two open seasons, namely, in 1937, when 
2,420 were taken and in 1938 when the kill 
was 2,120. As was anticipated, the kill of 
squirrels was higher than usual, 1,201,979, as 
compared to 936,213 during 1941. The kill 
of raccoons was 32,664 as against 44,145 for 
1941. The kill of wild turkeys was 3,938, a 
slight incerase over 1941 when 3,911 were 
taken. The hunters bagged 237,408 ruffed 
grouse, a gratifying increase over 1941 when 
the bag was 187,990. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, the kfll of ringnecks dropped below the 
one-half million mark to 463,794, as com- 
pared to 537,990 for 1941. There was not 
much change in the bobwhite quail kill over 
the previous year, the bag being 68,409, com- 
pared to 70,929 for 1941. A slight decrease 
was recorded in the 1942 woodcock kill, it 
being 27,729, whereas the 1941 kill was 31,- 
328. The number of grackles (blackbirds) 
killed reached a new low level of 38,888, as 
compared to 46,566 for 1941. The waterfowl 
hunters enjoyed the best season for many 


years, the kill being 64,454, topping the 1941 
kill by 8,618 birds. While the popularity of 
woodchuck hunting continues, the kill of 
184,921 was below the 1941 all-time record 
when 196,729 animals were taken. During 
1942 the kill of shore birds (Gallinules and 
Rails) numbered 2,671, whereas in 1941 the 
kill (which also included Wilson’s Snipe) 
was 4,162. 


Number of Days Hunted 


Since 1939 the Commission has been tabu- 
lating the number of days the average man 
hunts and how he divides his time between 
small game and big game hunting. It does 
not require an extra mechanical operation 
to secure this information as it is possible to 
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obtain it at the time the game-kill is tabu- 
lated. 

There were 625,285 hunters who filed their 
1942 Reports, of which number 325,127, or 
62.0%, supplied information on the number 
of days hunted. This compares to 365,562, 
or 54.6%, of the 669,812 hunters who fur- 
nished comparable information for 1941. The 
tabulation of this information being so re- 
cent, the results of the 1942 and 1941 years 
are both given in this article. 

It is most interesting to compare the re- 
sults of this tabulation for the two years 
under review. In 1942 there were 17,271 
hunters, or 5.3% of those giving this in- 
formation, who reported that only big game 
was hunted, while in 1941 there were 16,824 
hunters, or 4.6% of those reporting the num- 
ber of days hunted, who hunted big game 
only. During 1942 there were 164,913, or 
50.7% of those so reporting, who hunted 
small game only, whereas in 1941 there were 
171,577, or 46.9% of those reporting, who 
hunted small game only. 

The reader must remember that the aver- 
age number of days hunted per man and 
how he divided his time is not based on the 
entire 648,760 licensed hunters during 1942, 
but only on the 325,127 or 48.6% of the li- 
censees. It is reasonable to assume that the 
percentages given will hold true for the en- 
tire army of hunters. 

By adding the 17,271 “big game only” 
hunters to the 142,943 “both small and big 
game” hunters (1942), we get a figure of 
160,214, or 49.3%, of the 325,127 hunters who 
supplied the information on the number of 
days hunted who sought big game. 

For the first time since we have tabulated 
the number of days hunted the “small game 
only” hunters ran ahead of the “both small 
and big game” hunters. This shift no doubt 
was brought about because of the inability 
of hunters to get the usual number of days 
off for hunting and also transportation prob- 
lems, with the result that many hunters de- 
voted the only time they had to “small game 
only” at favorite places near their homes. 

Of special interest is the fact that the 
breakdown of the number of separate days 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


The ringneck is still a favorite of Pennsylvania nimrods and is more than worthy of 
its mettle. Thousands are stocked annually from the State Game Farms. 
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hunted by “both small and big game” hunters 


" shows the average numbers of days devoted 
p to “small game” was 6.3 as against an aver- 
= age of 5.3 for the hunter who hunted only 
= “small game.” We also find that the hunter 


in this same classification devoted an aver- 
62, age of 3.3 to “big game only,” whereas the 
h average number of days for hunters in the 

” “big game only” group was 3.0. It is ap- 

parent that “both small and big game” 
hunters include those who were able to de- 
vote more time to hunting. 
e- By adding the 17,271 “big game only” 
ars hunters to the group of 142,943 who hunted 
271 | “both small and big game” we arrive at a 
n- total of 160,214 hunters, or 49.3%, of the 
me 325,127 reporting the number of days hunted, 
324 who devoted some time to “big game” hunt- 
m- ing. By the same token, if we add the 
me 164,913 “small game only” hunters to the 
or 142,943 “both small and big game hunters,” 
ted | we find that 307,856, or 94.7% of the 325,127 
ere hunters reporting the number of days hunted, 
found some time to hunt small game. 

The 325,127 hunters (1942) who gave this 
er- information enjoyed a total of 2,294,548 man- 
ind days, different days on which they hunted. 
the of sport afield (365,562 hunters in 1941 re- 
42, ported 2,722,211 days). If this same average 
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li- held true for the 648,760 licensed hunters in ee « cr. 3 | oh. he i: oo AF. 
the 1942, the license holders in Pennsylvania de- ; : ' 
n- voted a total of 4,606,196 separate man-days Photo by W. L. R. Drake 
to hunting, during which time there were Squirrel hunting is an extremely popular sport, although not too many gunners hunt 
ly” 5,868,758 pieces of game taken. On the basis them with a small bore rifle and scope. 
big of the 1941 report, the 686,356 licensed hunters 
of devoted a total of 5,079,034 separate man- DATA OR NUMBER OF DAYS HUNTED—1942 
tho days to ogae with 5,710,767 pieces of vnncan Average 
en. i umber umber 
of ta n. None of these rp antag No. of Hunters Kind of Separate of Days 
es into account the amount of hunting or Reporting Percent Game Hunted Days Hunted Per Hunter 
a the total game killed by the farmers on crane “e rip eenecon gr -_ : —— a7 
os ° : t g n nly ; ‘ 
t Pennsylvania's 169,027 farms, many of whom 164.913 50.7 Small Game Only 870,557 5.3 
me did not secure licenses. However, on the 142,948 44.0 Both Small and Big Game * 1,372,623 9.6 
all basis of an occupational classification of li- 325.127 100% 5 anes “a3 
ubt censed hunters made by the Commission ; -~-— —- - — 
lity several years ago, it must be borne in mind  ‘, a, Se ae ar 3) 
By - (* Big Game—471, 3) 
ays | that about 912% of ‘the license holders are 1941 
ob- | farmers. re ere er —— ae Ry 
de- According to the game-kill tabulation, dur- Number Number 
4 aa No. of Hunters Kind of Separate of Days 
me ing the 1942 season 15.13% of the licensed Reporting Percent Game Hunted Days Hunted Per Hunter 
hunters killed no game, as compared to 16,824 46 Big Game Only . 6g 312 ye 
the ] 185% during 1941, This includes not only HSH BB Smal Game "Onty aS 
ays those who were unsuccessful but also those —— ~— —— 
365,562 100% 2,722,211 7.4 


who bought licenses and did not have an = ———--—_—— icieeinneetions 
: (* Small Game—1,129,473 davs—6.4; 
opportunity to hunt. (* Big Game—584,239 days—3.3) 


Hunters Cooperating 


After having tabulated the reports for six 
years, it is apparent that our great army of 
hunters, especially the “old timers,” under- 
stands the system in effect prior to 1937 was 
not practical, and it was necessary to amend 
the law in 1937 to provide a practical sys- 
tem to obtain annual inventories of the 
game harvest. From the very outset the 
Commission had hoped that after several 
years the educational program could be dis- 
continued withott serious results, but such 
has not been the case. To give an equal 
opportunity to the rather large “new crop” 
of hunters who join the fraternity every year, 
the Commission has deemed it advisable to 
continue the educational ‘program. 

The table on page 20 reveals the fact that 
the program has produced satisfactory results. 

It is believed that if a hunter after once 


having received a Special Reminder Notice 


Photo by W. L. R. Drake relative to having neglected the filing his 
When automobile travel was at its peak in pre-war days, thousands of ringnecks were Cc : 20 
killed annually in Pennsylvania by flying into cars. (Continued on page 20) 
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LUMBER ROAD THROUGH GOOD HARDWOOD TIMBER 
Stony Creek Valley, within the former Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company lands, under contract for purchase by the Game 
Commission. 


A LAND purchase project of outstanding interest and importance 
to the public, especially to the large number of sportsmen 
and other outdoor enthusiasts in Dauphin, Lebanon, and Schuyl- 
kill Counties, was announced by Governor Edward Martin in 
December 1943, the purchase having been agreed upon by the 
Game Commission on November 18. This project comprises ap- 
proximately 37,762 acres of forest covered mountains in northern 
Dauphin and Lebanon Counties. No farm land is included. The 
exact acreage will later be determined by survey made by the 
Commission’s engineers. 

These lands, which originally totalled more than 40,000 acres, 
were formerly owned by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, having been in its possession for more than half a 
century. 

The lands are divided into two main blocks, being separated 
only by a comparatively narrow strip through Clark Valley, 
Dauphin County. Most of this strip was acquired by the City 
of Harrisburg for its water supply. The city within the last few 
years constructed a dam across Clark Creek, forming a large 
reservoir which supplies the greater part of its water supply. 
Part of its watershed is included within the Game Commission’s 
purchase project. Since protection of forests from devastating 
fires is an important factor in game management practices, and 
since good forest growth is essential to a watershed, Harrisburg’s 
supply of water will receive no little benefit from the Commission’s 
- acquisition of lands adjacent to its reservoir. 

The area north of Clark Valley, frequently called either the 
Lykens or Greenland section, is south of the town of Lykens and 
contains about 10,749 acres. It is about ten miles long and three 
miles at its greatest width. Perhaps as much as one-half of it is 
covered with scrub oak. The remainder of the area contains 
commercially valuable tree species of various sizes and ages. 

The area south of Clark Creek contains approximately 27,013 
acres, It is about 24 miles long, extending from a point near 
Dauphin eastward through Lebanon County to the Schuylkill 
County line, and is about 3% miles at its greatest width. It in- 
cludes about 16 miles of Stony Creek Valley, the north slope of 
Second Mountain, and most of Third, Stony and Sharp Mountains. 
It likewise includes the Gold Mine and Rausch Gap areas, ap- 
proximately 4,000 acres, where a moderate amount of coal is now 
being removed. Coal rights are excepted and reserved from this 
area for a period of 25 years. No minerals are reserved on the 
remaining approximately 33,000 acres. Three oil pipe lines and 
one telephone line cross this area, and the Schuylkill and Susque- 
hanna Branch of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany railroad extends through it for a distance of about 24 miles. 

Forest growth, in spite. of many very rocky spots, is of better 
quality on the Stony Creek block than on the Lykens block. It is 
the usual mixture of hardwoods, interspersed with pines, and 
hemlock, customarily found in the central and southern parts of 
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Large Game 
By W. Gard. Conklin 


Pennsylvania. White, black, rock and scarlet oaks, yellow poplar, 
black and yellow birches, hickory and other species range from 
sapling to saw log size. 

Of interest to nature lovers is the fact that American Holly 
(Ilex apaca) is found on a few spots in Stony Creek Valley. This 
beautiful evergreen shrub, with its red berries, commonly used 
for Christmas decorations, is not found in any abundance in Penn- 
sylvania, it being a species growing in abundance in Southern 
States. The comparatively small amount found here will receive 
added protection through Commonwealth ownership. The penalty 
for removing it from State Game Lands is $25 for each plant. 

Wildlife is reasonably abundant throughout the area being ac- 
quired, which is somewhat surprising considering its close proxi- 
mity to large centers of population. The number and abundance 
of the various species present is unusual within an individual land 
purchase project. Practically all of the forest game species native 
to southern and central Pennsylvania are to be found here. Deer 
of good size and condition can be classed as abundant, and an 
occasional bear is reportedly seen. Wild turkeys, once common 
in this section, are gradually increasing in numbers. A few beavers 
are present, as well as foxes and other fur-bearers. Gray squirrels, 
cottontail rabbits, and raccoons are fairly abundant, and a few 
ruffed grouse are found. Reasonably good trout fishing is avail- 
able in Stony Creek. 


One privately owned interior holding of about 200 acres exists 
within the Lykens section. It is thought that this tract will later 
be secured in one way or another. In the Stony Creek section, 
there are three such holdings. One tract of about 90 acres at Cold 
Spring is commonly known as Camp Shand and used during the 
summer months by boys of the Lancaster Y. M. C. A. This was 
the site of a hotel and health resort many years ago. The water 
from Cold Spring is said to have medicinal properties. This tract 
had once been proposed as the site for a Jesuit Priests Monastery, 
but the plan was dropped for some unknown reason. Two other 
tracts, which will be interior holdings in the shme general vicinity, 
had never belonged to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. These two may possibly likewise be secured in the 
future in one way or another. 





STONY CREEK 


Well-known to sportsmen of Dauphin County. Within the formef 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company lands under contract 
for purchase by the Game Commission. 
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Commission Purchases Large Acreage in Dauphin 
and Lebanon Counties—Former Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Company Lands 


The fact that the lands which the Game Commission is acquir- 
ing is situate adjacent the Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 
is pleasing to military authorities. Governor Martin recently made 
the statement, “The acquisition of this large tract contiguous to 
the Artillery Range of the famous Indiantown Gap Military Res- 
ervation is most timely, as it can be used immediately to aid 
the war effort if needed.” 

Whether or not any portion of the land now being acquired by 
the Game Commission will be used for military maneuvers is, 
problematical. It stands to reason, however, that if any State 
Game Lands can be used to advantage in aiding the war effort, 
sportsmen whose money makes the purchase possible will be happy 
over such eventuality. 

The Grand View Coal Company became the record owner in 
1938. It later transferred about 23Q0 acres to the City of Harris- 
burg for use in connection with its water system. Early in 1942, 
11,113 acres were conveyed by the Grand View Coal Company to 
H. Albert Smith, and in September 1943 the coal rights for about 
4000 acres of this area were conveyed to Ralph C. Mathewson. 
In the meantime, the Pennsylvania Department of Military Af- 
fairs agreed to purchase in the neighborhood of 1,000 acres of the 
original tract to be added to the Artillery Range of the well 
known Indiantown Gap Military Reservation. 

The Commission’s successful negotiations were conducted with 
Allen Gray Clark, Esq., President of the Grand View Coal Com- 
pany and others concerned and include the 11,113 acres previously 
sold to H. Albert Smith. However, the Commission when it agreed 
to purchase the lands stipulated that it would accept the Smith 
acreage only if Mr. Clark could persuade Mr. Mathewson to re- 
lease his coal rights at the expiration of twenty-five years for 
the 4,000 acres. He finally succeeded in doing so, and the land 
purchase contracts were then promptly entered into for the full 
amount of 37,762 acres, more or less. 

Examining the titles and surveying the boundary lines of this 
large acreage will require many months of exacting work and, 
unfortunately, more than the ordinary length of time will be re- 
quired since the staff of the Division of Lands has been reduced 
as a result of the war. When titles are finally transferred to 





COMMERCIALLY VALUABLE TREES ALONG THE GOLD MINE ROAD 
Eastern section of the former Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company property. 
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VIEW OF THE LYKENS SECTION 


At the junction of the Greenland dirt road and the State Highway on 
Peters Mountain, 

Forest growth on the left side of the road is largely scrub oak; com- 
mercially valuable trees on the right. 

Part of the former Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany lands. 


the Commonwealth, for use of the Game Commission, the area 
will become one of the outstanding and important unit blocks of 
State Game Lands, and dedicated indefinitely for the use of sports- 
men and the general public. 

This purchase project comprises the largest, practically con- 
tinguous, area of land successfully negotiated by the Game Com- 
mission since its land purchase program began in 1920. The only 
other comparable deal was a transaction concluded about 15 years 
ago for approximately 65,000 acres owned by the Central Penn- 
sylvania Lumber Company. That deal, however, comprised a 
number of disconnected tracts distributed through a half dozen 
counties, and actually represented a number of separate purchase 
projects. 

The recent project is of more than customary interest and im- 
portance since so large an acreage of good hunting and fishing 
territory, in an almost contiguous area, and situate so close to 
a large hunting population, is extremely rare in Pennsylvania. 
Also, of great importance to sportsmen, who provide the money, 
is that these lands will cost the Commission an average of a 
little less than $2 per acre. This price is lower than that paid 
for comparable lands in other counties of the State, and consider- 
ably below the general average of $3.86 per acre paid for the 
742,362 acres of State Game Lands bought and paid for since 
1920. 

Another point of interest, and of no little importance to sports- 
men of Dauphin County, is that Dauphin is one of only five coun- 
ties in the State in which no State Game Lands had previously 
been acquired. A total of 5.641 acres were purchased in Lebanon 
County within the past few years, the former Mt. Gretna Military 
Reservation. Efforts during the past 23 years to secure one or 
more contiguous areas of good hunting and fishing territory in 
Dauphin County, of a size large enough to make worthwhile game 
management projects, and at prices the Commission is justified in 
paying for such lands, proved fruitless. For the Commission now 
to be able to purchase what constitutes a huge acreage in 
a densely populated section of the State is exceedingly fortunate. 
Dauphin County sportsmen, naturally, urged the acquisition of 
these lands, as did also many sportsmen in Schuylkill County. 
The Southeastern Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, comprising the counties east of the Susquehanna 
River and south of the Blue Mountain range, likewise endorsed 
the purchase. 

Attention is invited to the map of the lands involved in this 
purchase reproduced on the inside of the back cover of this issue. 
The boundaries are indicated in heavy lines with hatching. County 
and township lines are also shown, as well as the more important 
roads, city, and towns in the vicinity and other important topo- 
graphic details. 
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ECENT articles state that there is a 
powerful movement under way to 
slaughter deer and elk herds for meat, 


sponsored by proponents of more-meat-at- 
any-cost and by “big livestock interests” 
that want to run more cattle on the range. 
Certain Government agencies, supposedly 
under pressure by these groups, are trying 
to tell the public that big game populations 
in many areas have outstripped their food 
supply and surpluses must be cut down. 
Actually, these recent articles say, these al- 
leged “big game surpluses do not exist. 
Predatory interests have trumped up this 
excuse to serve their own selfish purposes. 


One’s natural impulse is to accept this 
statement of the case at its face value. No- 
body wants to see our game herds destroyed 
and the fruits of forty years of conservation 
ruthlessly wiped out. To a layman, these 
articles appear reasonable enough, and all 
conservationists, including the authors of this 
article, will appreciate the sincere desire to 
protect our wildlife resources from selfish, 
short-sighted exploitation. 


The conviction that there is no surplus 
game is shared by millions of Americans, 
and it is entirely understandable. 

We spent last weekend in the Horseshoe 
Park area of Rocky Mountain National Park. 
This sheltered valley, an important unit of 
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the Park’s winter range for deer and elk, 
is known to be one of the seriously over- 
crowded “game slums” in Colorado. And 
yet there appears to be an unusually luxuri- 
ant growth of grass on this range! A lay- 
man would say it was a veritable paradise 
for deer and elk. Of course, the grass is 
covered with snow much of the winter, but 
“it could easily be put up and fed as hay.” 

There are two flaws in this reasoning. The 
first is that most of what looks like grass 
to an unpracticed observer is actually rush, 
which is quite unpalatable to deer and elk. 


Still more significant is the fact that even 
grass itself is, in general, a very poor food 
for wild game. Deer will actually starve to 
death on grass or hay. Their natural food 
is browse—brush, bark, twigs and shrubs. 
Pittman-Robertson studies indicate that deer 
need a diet of at least ninety percent browse 
to sustain life and health for any length of 
time. 

Elk eat considerably more grass than deer, 
but even elk, in Colorado, seem to prefer 
browse to grass, while in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, where every winter the Fish and 
Wildlife Service feeds supplementary rations 
of hay to about 10,000 hungry elk, the winter 
loss from malnutrition averages ten percent 
of the herd. 

Even Western people can’t believe these 
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facts. Popular demand forces the Colorado 
Game Department to spend about $30,000 a 
year feeding hay and concentrates to deer 
and elk that have exhausted their natural 
food supply. Last winter, of 5,000 artificially 
fed deer in the Gunnison area of south- 
western Colorado, 2,462—nearly half the herd 
—died of starvation with their bellies fulll 
Post-mortem examinations proved conclu- 
sively that they could not digest the food. 
And yet the citizens of several other West- 
ern States are now demanding the artificial 
feeding of surplus herds. 

You cannot save starving deer and elk by 
feeding them artificially—or by depending 
on the rich “grass” of Horseshoe Park. 


An unpracticed eye might not even detect 
the damage to browse in Horseshoe Park. 
Many varieties of shrubs and brush have 
not been touched, while others obviously 
have not been browsed heavily enough te 
harm them at all. 

However, these are varieties which, under 
ordinary circumstances, are quite unpalat- 
able to deer and elk. The fact that they 
are being browsed at all indicates that the 
animals are desperate for food. If you saw 
a white man eating beetles, cockroaches and 
flies, you would not conclude that he em- 
joyed or thrived on such a diet. You would 
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Above are mule deer on their winter feed 
fsrounds at Red Creek, Gunnison National 
Forest. 


conclude that he was trying desperately to 


Mistave off starvation. 


So it is with the deer and elk that winter 
in Horseshoe Park. Those kinds of vegeta- 
tion which form their natural food are liter- 
ally eaten down to bare stubs, and, in most 
cases, even these are dead or dying. How- 
ever, an uninitiated observer might easily 
assume that even this stubby condition was 
normal—that it was some kind of coarse, 
comparatively leafless growth such as one 
often finds at timberline. 

It isn’t easy for a layman to recognize 
the signs of over-browsing. Grass and 
plants unpalatable to game creep in im- 
perceptibly to replace the palatable browse 
that is killed out. An untrained observer 
would not be likely to detect this unless it 
were pointed out to him. 

The tree growth on such range as Horse- 
shoe Park is mostly aspen, an important item 
in the diet of both deer and elk. The aspen 
trunks in Horseshoe Park are absolutely 
black to a height of about five feet, where 

e bark has been destroyed. About one- 
fourth of the trees are dead, and many 


At right, above: A juniper, stripped as high 
S$ a deer can reach. Always a sign of a badly 
overbrowsed range. 


This deer is starving to death on a diet of 
ay and concentrates. 


NOBODY WANTS TO SEE OUR GAME HERDS DESTROYED 
AND THE FRUIT OF YEARS OF CONSERVATION WIPED OUT BUT - - 


By James and Alice Wilson 


Reprint courtesy Elks Magazine, November, 1943 


more are dying. Meanwhile, no new growth 
is coming in. It is eaten off as soon as it 
gets above the ground. 

A guest at the lodge where we stayed 
overnight said, “Those trees must be af- 
fected by some kind of disease.” He could 
not believe that the damage had been done 
by deer and elk, until we pointed out the 
tooth marks in the trunks. 

The novice is still further misled by the 
fact that there is usually plenty of forage 
of all kinds in the higher altitudes and on 
the mountain sides. These areas obviously 
have not been over-browsed at all. How- 
ever, this is all summer range, and except 
in comparatively few regions there has never 
been any shortage of that. 
capacity of an area is almost always limited 
by the amount of available winter range. 

Before the white man came to the West, 
the foothills and the sheltered mountain 


The carrying 


valleys and parks were all winter range for 
deer and elk. Settlement converted most 
of these areas into ranch lands. As the 
game was crowded out and up into higher 
altitudes, much of the old summer range be- 
came winter range. It became harder and 
harder for deer and elk to scratch out a 
living in the winter. But a growing human 
population needed beef. 

The winter carrying capacity of the elk 
range of Rocky Mountain National Park 
and a large adjoining territory is estimated 
at 950 animals. Present elk population is 
approximately 2,500. The natural annual 
increase averages about 20%. This herd, 
which was started with 25 animals in 1913, 
has multiplied itself one hundred times! 

We have described conditions in Horseshoe 
Park at length because it is typical of the 
hundreds of over-crowded “game slums” to 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Wildlife is made of rock, air and water. 
cotton, beef and greens. 


E see birds in the air and seldom 

realize that birds come not out of the 
air but out of the ground. We speak sor- 
rowfully of the decadence of wildlife. It is 
only one symptom of the declining pro- 
ductivity of our land. 

A summer traveler crossing Tennessee in 
a car will find the vision through his wind- 
shield quickly clouded with the crushed 
bodies of millions of insects when he dips 
down to the Central Basin of the State. The 
soils here are rich in lime and phosphate. 
Here bluegrass grows and life—all life— 
abounds. But as the traveler passes on to 
the mineral-poor soils of the High Rim en- 
compassing the Basin the insect crush on 
his windshield will be negligible. 

Where there are fewer insects there will 
probably be fewer birds. A landscape and 
all that grows upon it, including man, is a 
living whole, mysteriously compounded of 
rock, sunshine, air and water. Soil is the 
thin organic-mineral film through which the 
locked fertility of the land’s bedrock is 
transmuted into living growths. The char- 
acter of the bedrock and the climate de- 
termine the fertility of the soil. Soil may be 
naturally rich in mineral such as lime and 
phosphate, or naturally poor; but a condi- 
tion of original richness can be quickly di- 
minished or dissipated by the hand of man. 

When soil is thinned and depleted by ac- 
celerated erosion and by overcropping the 
yield diminishes. All yields diminish: field 
crops, livestock, wildlife, scenic values, hu- 
man strength, confidence and happiness. The 
dimunition is not only in quantity, but in 
quality. Crop yields in the Tennessee Basin 
are larger, the type of plant is higher, and 
the food content of the crops is notably 
richer, more sustaining, than on the mineral- 
poor soils of the Highland Rim. Analyses of 
lespedeza hay, made by the Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station for instance, show two and 


Fish come from soil, no less than do birds and 


one-half times the phosphorus content, one 
and one-half times the lime content, and 
great differences in potash and nitrogen be- 
tween the crops of the Basin and Rim. Farm 
livestock shows a corresponding difference 
in quality, efficiency and number. On the 
Western Rim area of Tennessee we find 23 
units of livestock per square mile; in the 
Basin, 81. 

The excessively “clean” methods of farming 
which have been so generally followed since 
the White settlement of America have often 
resulted in topsoil laid open to erosion. 
“The soil weakened,” J. N. Darling has said 
of the plow-up of grassland for corn and 
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Our strength is in the earth! 


The Earth 
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By W. M. Landess 


wheat in southern Iowa during World War 
I. “All life weakened. The water-table 
fell. Springs went dry. Game went dry 
and died.” 

We have learned something in the years 
since. We see now that this does not have 
to be. The choice of suitable crops for suit- 
able slopes and soils is an advancing art and 
practice in keeping all of a living landscape 
vigorously productive and beautiful. For 
many slopes and soils in our farming country 
the most suitable crops are forests, shelter- 
ing wildlife. Even in flat and fertile farm- 
ing country we see now that we have to be 
too “clean” in our culture. We are begin- 
ning to encourage brush and briars, dead 
trees and hollow stumps for our wildlife, 
And we are coming to know that waters 
do not so much need young life supplied in 
them as they needed mud kept out, and 
foods essential for wildlife kept in. 


Only recently have we come to realize 
that levels of soil fertility have much to do 
with our choice of crops requiring clean 
cultivation or of mat or sod crops. Of course, 
muddy waters go with row crops. In coun- 
ties similar in area and adjoining each other, 
we find 66 per cent of the cropland in cover 
or sod crops and 33 percent in cultivated 
crops on the mineral rich soil of the Basin, 
whereas the figures are exactly reversed on 
the poor soils of the Rim. In the Basin the 
parent material is lime and phosphate rock. 
In the Rim the parent rock is of much less 
value for living organisms. The presence of 
adequate quantities of lime and phosphorus 
seem to determine a system that maintains 
other elements of productivity at high levels. 
If we observe such a law in nature then 
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Editor’s Note: Although based on conditions existing in parts of Tennessee, the following article by W. M. Landess, Chief, Program Ex- 
position Unit, Department of Agricultural Relations of the Tennessee Valley Authority, is applicable to conditions in Pennsylvania and other 
states because it portrays only too vividly the interrelations of Man with the soil, the forests, the waters, and the lesser living things which, 
through wise management, furnish existence for Man and make his being on earth happy and prosperous. It is especially recommended for 


conservationists and school teachers. 


would not we be wise to follow it in our 
land management? 

All forces working for soil conservation 
are coming into a greater and greater ap- 
preciation of cover, of the incorporation of 
organic matter into topsoil and of protec- 
tion of precious life-giving elements from 
being washed away. Methods of farming 
that add to the fertility of the soil, we be- 
gin to see, must imitate rather than violate 
natural cover. 

Homes, community buildings and the entire 
culture follow the rise and fall in levels of 
soil fertility. Human ability to provide fa- 
cilities of education, of worship, of urban 
development and to secure all the advantages 
of a rich culture are inexorably tied to the 
levels of those materials in soil that nourish 
life. 

Wildlife enthusiasts, sportsmen, farmers, 
nutritionists, even war strategists, all are 
slowly perceiving they have a common prob- 
lem. Fertile land is the only basis of a 
rich, abundant, energetic life, whether that 
life be earthworm, grouse, deer, dairy cow 
or a soldier. 

How, then, can we bring the soil into 
richest fruition? The mystery of life is all 
about us, so commonplace that few ever 
pause to study it. Seldom do we find any- 
one asking his relation to it, to say nothing 
of his obligation. We simply accept soil and 
life, and if wildlife wants a share in it with 
us we destroy and devour them. If nations 
of people or races threaten our store of 
energy for living we forget the brotherhood 
of man and scramble for the ammunition. 
Perhaps some day we will understand that 
abundance of all forms of life makes for 
abundance of rich living, and not for com- 
petition, starvation, and slaughter. 

All life has a common mooring. Soil 
makes life and life makes soil. We may some 





“All the rivers run to the sea.”” Water is earth’s blood. Clean streams speak of healthy, 
yielding earth. Soiled streams mean a sick country, clogged harbors, diminished wildlife. 


day envision that great and excellent amounts 
of life can be maintained at a high level, 
in the woods, in the fields and over all the 
kingdoms of the earth. Director James P. 
Pope of TVA recently said in a speech, “The 
feeling that one part of the country advances 
at the expense of another is giving way to a 
new conviction that progress of the nation 
as a whole is limited by conditions in its 
less prosperous parts.” This seems true in 
nature as well as in society. With such a 
new conviction, accompanied perhaps by the 
expenditure of a mere fraction of the cost 





Phosphate and lime put the spark of life into dying land. Leguminous cover, bearing 
; earth —— 


nitrogen from air, takes hold, and bare 


is 


of war, we may through soil science forestall 
the frustration of peoples and the waste that 
accompanies the decline of civilizations. 

What are the laws in nature, that justify 
so hopeful a prophecy? More energy from 
the sun reaches the earth in a minute than 
all living things on the earth can use in a 
year. Next to energy the most needed ma- 
terial for life is water. Three-fifths of the 
globe is water. Air is so plentiful that all 
life using its maximum amount can’t alter 
its composition even a trace. And rock or 
minerals make up the entire core of the 
earth. The only exhaustible or limiting fac- 
tors in all this profligacy of nature is the 
supply of essential available minerals at 
certain places and at certain times, and the 
distribution of water. The bottleneck to a 
completely satisfying flow of manna is the 
limited opportunity of growing plants to take 
minerals, water and air, and through their 
chlorophyll, to utilize the sun’s energy in 
the fabrication of new richer, more intricate 
compounds usable by other life. 

Man interfers with natural law. Plants were 
once so far ahead of life’s demands on the 
earth they were able to store up great re- 
serves of energy in the form of coal, oil, 
and gas. What an ever-normal granary they 
are proving to our culture and to our su- 
preme struggle today! In our greed, we 
overstep nature’s production and cut off life 
at its source. Vigorous life demands ever- 
increasing amounts of the nutrient elements 
of life in that belt of the earth we some- 
times contemptuously refer to as “dirt.” The 
lichen on a rock is drawing its essential life 
food from the rock’s surface just as a baby 
draws its nourishment from the mother’s 
breast. Water must be there to dissolve, 
carry and unite with the minerals. Air 
must supply essential carbon and nitrogen. 
So life had its beginning. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Joe, and two of the beavers taken on Six Mile Run. 


N the game of trapping there are many 

cheerful and pleasant days, but there 
come also the more trying, troublesome 
times that tell whether one is cut out for 
arduous tasks or not. The opening of the 
two-week beaver season which lies ahead 
reminds me especially of the varied experi- 
ences encountered during the first beaver 
season exactly ten years ago. At that time 
beaver colonies were quite mumerous 
throughout the State. Having had absolute 
legal protection since 1917 when a small 
number were imported and planted here, 
they multiplied and spread out over many 
widely separated and suitable living areas. 
The first beaver trapping season established 
was something new to many old trappers as 
well as to others who were to try their hand 


at the game for the first time. 

The Black Moshannon area of Centre 
County was my stamping ground and I knew 
the woods and waters thereabouts about 
as good as any woodsman, and I was fa- 
aniliar with most of the places where the 


beavers had established themselves. So, 
when the time drew near to get prepared 
for the new venture I decided that I would 
locate on Corbin Run, which is a tributary 
of Six Mile Run. The place wasn’t too far 
away and there was the possibility that I 
could get my bag limit there without any 
trouble. In the course of time Joe, one of 
my family’s nine huntin’ and fishin’ brothers, 
got the fever and the urge to go along on 
the expedition so we had decided to hit the 
beaver trails together. 

Up on the mountain QO. P. “Putt” McCord, 
the forest ranger at the time, had gotten 
permission and assured me that I would be 
allowed the use of the small hunting lodge 
that stood near the waters of the Corbin, 
and so far as major preliminary work was 
concerned we were all set to go. 

We had observed the weather closely the 
last few days of that February (the season 
was to open on the first of March) and we'd 
get out time and again to scan the skies. 
The sun had shone and it was only mod- 
erately cool with hardly any snow on the 


FEBRUARY 


In 
Pursuit 
of 
Beavers 


ground. Really it was too good to be true. 
A wise woodsman likes to learn all that he 
can about weather anyhow and we had pre- 
sumed that the unusual condition was the 
calm before the storm. Our presumption 
was right. It started to snow—and it snowed 
and snowed and snowed. For two days and 
nights there was hardly a let-up at any time, 
and as the big white flakes piled up, one on 
top of the other, our trapping ardor cooled 
off and our faces turned red. We were con- 
fronted with a most disheartening picture 
inasmuch as it foretold the hardships that 
would have to be endured in the ensuing 
days. Then, when the seemingly endless 
snowfall did cease, the whirling north winds 
swept violently across every hill and valley, 
and thermometers slumped to shivering low 
temperatures. There must have been some- 
thing like fifteen or eighteen inches of the 
flaky material on the ground and we were 
faced with the problem of how to pack in 
Snow or no snow, we were determined to 
get there. 


To take a chance with the car or not to? 
There was the possibility that we’d get stuck 
in the snow somewhere. To use a_ horse 
seemed more sensible even though some of 
the way might have been broken through 
because heavy C. C. C. Army trucks were 
forced to use a part of the road system that 
we were to follow. However it was the 
last day of February and we had to get there 
so a horse it was. We loaded the animal up 
with paraphernalia we needed and were off 
Joe, with one packbasket on his back, was 
leading the old mare out of the stable while 
I, with another load on my back, followed 
behind after closing the stable door. Not 
more than sixty seconds later we realized 
that the old girl had gotten cold feet. To 
go any further with her was out of question 
She resisted. And when Joe coaxed het 
“come on, come on!” while I coached het 
with some “get-movin’” language, she ig 
nored everything and got infuriated about i 
all. When she started to buck and get be 
yond control, loosening the bulky bundle thst 
was tied to her back and almost su 
in throwing it off, we had a job on ow 
hands trying to calm her down. 

When we came to our normal senses agail 
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By &. V. Sedlak 


Photos by the Author 


it was along about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The Ford was the one and only hope 
then, and after one more final checkup to 
make sure that it was okay, Joe took hold 
of the crank and spun it around again and 
again. Finally the motor kicked over and 
we got the old jalopy warmed up. Then 
with renewed energy and confidence we 
loaded the car up with baggage and were 
off again! The car moved along slowly but 
steadily, and after we had gone a mile the 
road looked even better because the heavy 
Cc. C. C. trucks had broken it up. We made 
pretty good time, four more miles in about 
one hour, and stopped at “Putt’s” house to 
pick up some traps. Somehow the key to the 
cabin had gotten mislaid and couldn’t be 
located so we let it be known that we could 
manage to get along without it. We de- 
cided to post-haste along because we still 
had seven miles to go and the uncertainties 
of the last three of these made me a little 
worried. Finally we hit the old “farm road,” 
a one-way log road that had been hewn 
out years ago when lumberjacks cut the 
timber, and although there wasn’t much grade 
one way or another here, there were wind- 
falls or snowdrifts somewhere ahead, surely. 
That was the last lap of the hike to beaver- 
land, and the car moved along surprisingly 
well for quite a distance when it overheated 
and we were forced to stop. 

When we started off again the chains tore 
vigorously down through that deep snow and 
the old chariot went along nicely until we 
came to a clearing at a place where there 
used to be a homestead. Here the snow was 
really drifted and more of it was sweeping 
in. The car groaned, stuttered and sputtered, 
and then stopped. We got the snow shovels 
into action and before long we were as 
white and hoary as the typical snow man. 
You couldn’t tell us apart from the snow. 
The strong winds howled defiantly, and we 
took turns about advancing the car little by 
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View of Black Moshannon Lake in Centre County. Originally this area was known as 


the Beaver Meadows. 


Since beavers were restocked in Pennsylvania they have occupied 


One part Or another of this region. At the present (1944) a colony inhabits Shirk Run 
(background, left) and the over-all length of the breast of the dam which these industri- 
ous animals constructed is several hundred feet in length. 


little. Time and again we’d buck the drifts 
furiously, trying in the hardest way to get 
through. The tire chains broke repeatedly 
and once, on an incline, the car slid off the 
road to complicate things even more. The 
winds wailed and burned our faces. Wotta 
life! Wotta life!! It had taken two hours 
to go about a quarter of a mile. Slowly, but 
surely, we were getting to our destination, 
dusk was coming on, and then when we were 
descending the last and steepest grade of the 
treacherous trek the little camp came into 
view. 

We pulled up along side the camp and 
parked. Since we had no key to the place 
we had to get in through an unlocked 
window. A fire was started to warm and 
thaw our chilled bodies a bit, and then we 
took the lock off the door so we could use 
the proper entrance. Everything was packed 
carefully inside the camp and then Joe 
hashed up something to eat. Meanwhile I 
got the traps in order and arranged them 
so it would be easy to start off at dawn. 

When the eastern sky commenced to show 
the light of a new day there was a notice- 
able change in the weather, the severe cold 
was letting up, the howling winds had died 





A beaver house in the waters of Corbin. 


down, and the promise of more comforting 
days loomed ahead. We were all set to 
string the steel now and I instructed Joe to 
go ahead and make the first three sets at 
the most promising places about the beaver 
house and dam that were located just two 
minutes walk from and behind the camp. 
I headed down the stream to the point where 
Corbin and Six Mile Runs came together at 
Shield’s Dam. There were two beaver lodges 
and a succession of dams about the place. 
With snow and ice all around it was no easy 
task to ferret out good trap locations, but 
with a little common sense after careful 
scrutiny of things I selected spots where the 
water had not frozen. The most promising 
of these were at the base of the log-work 
of the big dam proper and here I implanted 
two sturdy No. 4 size traps, confident that 
if any beaver moved at all it would have 
to pass over my traps. At another spit I 
noticed where one of the big brown fur- 
bearers had emerged through thin ice for a 
look-around the night before and there I 
rigged up another set. There was no sense 


in chopping through the ice to jagert traps 
at the exits of the beaver houses because I 
didn’t want to disturb the animals. Further- 


more, I wanted to give them a fair sporting 
chance to get a little away from home. 
While I was still busily engaged in “sew- 
ing up” the most likely spots, Joe came down 
to give me a hand. We set several more 
traps in open water. Some of these were 
baited with fresh and tender quaking aspen 
sticks that had been broken off the limbs 
of the trees that stood nearby. With a half 
dozen more traps to go we proceeded up Six 
Mile Run to the Wolf Rocks vicinity where 
another beaver colony lived and there, with 
conditions more favorable, we planted traps 
in the water near the top and base of each of 
two dams in the passages that the animals 
used when crossing over. The sets on the 
breasts of these dams were wired to heavy 
stones in such a way that when an animal 
would be caught it would drown easily. 
When the twentieth and the last set was 
completed it was past lunch time and we 
brushed the snow away from a heavy log 
that lay at the side of a hemlock tree and 
sat down to rest our aching limbs. The cold, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Wildlife Conservation 


By William Grimm 
(Continued from last month) 


IX. Habitats and Carrying Capacities 


The first requirement in the management 
of any species of wildlife is that of providing 
sufficient and proper habitat. The exact 
habitat requirements must be determined in 
each and every case and the land, or water, 
developed with these requirements in mind. 
If the habitat requirements of certain species 
cannot be provided in a given area there is 
little reason to hope that such species will 
ever become established there and it is best 
to devote one’s efforts toward developing 
the area for species which will find suitable 
habitat and be able to thrive. No amount 
of work or wishful thinking will establish a 
species on land where the basic require- 
ment—the habitat—is not suitable for the 
bird, or mammal, concerned. Habitats may 
be developed and a great deal may be ac- 
complished by their improvement. An 
abundance of the right kind of food and 
cover plants is necessary if any species of 
wildlife is to prosper. 

A given area, no matter how good or 
how poor food and cover conditions may be, 
will only be able to support a limited popu- 
lation of a given species. The size of this 
population is very largely regulated by the 
quantity of food and cover which is avail- 
able. In our enthusiasm we are often prone 
to overlook this fact but, nevertheless, a 
certain tract of land can only support so 
many rabbits, or quail, or deer. We are 
often disappointed if there are not more 
birds or bunnies in the “back forty” and 
we are always looking around for something 
to blame it on, usually everything but the 
food and cover conditions. During the sum- 
mer months the food and cover is usually 
quite ample and the area is able to support 
fairly large populations. But wait until 
winter comes and the vegetation is killed and 
the trees and shrubs are shorn of their 
leaves. Then it is usually quite a different 
story. This same area during the winter 
months is able to provide food and sufficient 
cover for but a fraction of the birds and 
mammals which lived there quite comfort- 
ably during the summer. A certain number 
of them will be able to find food and cover 
and remain in relative security until the 
coming of spring. The number of individuals 
of a species which the area is able to sup- 
port with safety through the winter months 
is known as the carrying capacity of that 
particular area. 

We know now that it is unwise, and cer- 
tainly not within the principles of good 
management, to permit any. wildlife popula- 
tion to exceed the carrying capacity of the 
land. Nature tends to remove the surplus 


if it is not harvested and utilized by man. 
Excess populations may be driven into other 
adjacent areas, sometimes through strife 
within the species itself. Overpopulation 
often results in premature depletion of the 
food supply which will in turn result in 
wholesale starvation, weakening of the re- 
maining individuals, and decimation of their 
numbers through disease, predation, or ad- 
verse weather conditions. In some cases 
the habitat may‘be impaired, or in extreme 
instances largely destroyed, particularly 
where browsing animals such as deer are 
concerned. 


Let us look at what has happened in the 
Pennsylvania deer herd. Starting with an 
almost negative population of these animals, 
and with only meager restocking, a tre- 
mendous population was built up in the 
course of less than thirty years. This was 
partially due to the effective system of pro- 
tection—the abolition of indiscriminate hunt- 
ing practices, the establishment of a refuge 
system, etc.—but their almost phenomenal 
comeback was largely due to extremely 
favorable natural factors. Thirty or forty 
years ago the more or less recently cut-over 
lands were covered with extensive thickets 
of sprout growth and shrubs which consti- 
tuted the very best kind of deer habitat to 
be found anywhere. As a consequence the 
deer multiplied rapidly. All of the time that 
this deer herd was increasing the new forests 
were growing up. As the forests grew out 
of the sapling stage there was less and less 
browse available for more and still more 
deer. Then it happened; the crisis came. 
Over large areas deer lines began to appear 
in the forests. Deer began to starve. At the 
beginning the carrying capacity of the land 
was extremely high but in the natural course 
of forest development it became less and 
less. The deer herd, being now greatly in 
excess of the carrying capacity, actually ate 
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Its Past, Present and Future 


itself out of “house and home” and often 
ruined the habitat of other forest species 
such as wild turkeys and ruffed grouse. 

Pennsylvania sportsmen have always taken 
great pride in their deer herd. Now, whether 
we like it or not, the fact remains that the 
deer will have to be kept down to the pres- 
ent carrying capacity of the deer range, not 
what it was two, or three, or four decades 
ago. There can always be deer but not the 
plague of deer we have witnessed during the 
past ten years or so. It is within the in- 
terests of all concerned, including the in- 
terests of the deer themselves, that they be 
kept within the actual carrying capacity of 
the range. This has been amply demon- 
strated in Pennsylvania and elsewhere and 
we must be sensible in the matter as far 
as the future is concerned. 

We fail too often to recognize the im- 
portance of habitats and the significance of 
carrying capacities, particularly in our zeal 
to increase the game species. Sportsmen are 
prone to release more expensively pen-raised 
or imported stock on a piece of land than it 
can possibly carry with security then wonder 
what has happened to them when the open 
season comes around. Many of us expect 
every field to be full of rabbits and every 
thicket to be alive with birds and we are 
quick to blame everything and everybody if 
they aren’t there. We can often make it 
possible by the simple expedient of im- 
proving the food and cover, thus increasing 
the carrying capacity of the land. This is 
not only true of game birds and game mam- 
mals. It is equally true in the case of fur- 
bearers, fish, and all other forms of wild 
life. The carrying capacity of many streams 
could be greatly increased through their 
proper development. Food and cover are 
the two basic necessities for all kinds of wild- 
life. 


(To be continued) 
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THE HUNTING OF THE BUFFALO 


The hunting of the buffalo by E. Douglas Branch is a valuable book; 
some mementoes of the last bison in Pennsylvania 


HE noted historian, E. Douglas Branch, 

performed a great service in getting to- 
gether under a single cover the final story of 
the hunting to exterminate the bison, in 
his great book “Hunting the Buffaloes.” It is 
now only a century and a third ago, 1810, 
when the last bison, as recorded, bit the 
dust in Pennsylvania, two animals shot the 
same year in widely different parts of the 
grand old Keystone State. One was brought 
down in the glades of Somerset County by 
the Bessarabian hunter, John Yutsey, the 
other, in then Northumberland, now Union 
County, possibly in the “tight end” of the 
famous Buffalo valley, by the Pennsylvania 
German nimrod, Frederick Stamm. 


The hide of the Stamm buffalo figured in 
sales at Mifflinburg, 1917, and Boalsburg, 
1941; its present whereabouts could likely be 
located, if the State cared to buy it for the 
grim old Godcharles-Hoban museum, Har- 
risburg. The Northumberland County bison 
was said to be a huge bull; a medium-sized 
cow was driven out of Buffalo valley, into 
the tight end, two years earlier, 1808, by 
Jacob Weikert, as related by his grandson 
Jonas J. Barnet, in 1919. As is well known 
a buffalo was killed in Maclay’s swamp, now 
Maclay Street, in Harrisburg, in 1792, having 
been driven by dogs off the Blue Mountain. 

The bison shot by Col. John Kelly, at 
Buffalo crossroads, in 1799, and the “last 
herd” crusted and wiped out at Booney’s 
Hole, near Boonstiel’s Sink, in the romantic 
White Mountains, Union County, 1800, are 
known to every school-child in the common- 
wealth. Also, the remains of the ancient 
buffalo wallows, near Buffalo Creek, in Buf- 
falo valley. In gathering these priceless ma- 
terials, the names of a former Altoona boy, 
the gifted J. Herbert Walker, and Dr. T. 
Kenneth Wood of Muncy, Lycoming County, 
have placed Pennsylvania permanently in 
their debt. 

The fyrthest east of the lordly bison was 
at the Buffalo Springs, Lebanon County, 


By Col. H. W. Shoemaher 





Photo by Seth Gordon (1922) 


A portion of the famous General Trexler Buffalo herd. 


where from time immemorial the bison 
came to sport, fight, bathe, and wallow in its 
black, mucky margins. Old residents of 
Heidelberg and Lebanon townships have said 
that when many years ago the Buffalo 
Springs which constitute the uttermost 
source of Hammer Creek, named for the 
Hammers of Baron Harry W. Stiegel’s iron 
forges along it, were dugout, dredged, and 
walled, innumerable buffalo bones were 
found; instead of taking them to some 
museum, they were pounded up with sledge- 
hammers, and dumped on the nearby fields. 


It is said arrows and lead balls were found 
among the muck of the springs. The Indians 
hunted these bison sparingly for their hides, 
the undersides of which they painted with 
figures and hung on the walls of their long, 
or ceremonial houses. The German Jews 
who came to what is now Schaefferstown, 
four miles east of the Buffalo Springs, to 
reconvert the Indians to Judaism, believing 





by Seth Gordon J 


Photo 
This bull, about a 2000 pounder, was the second oldest calf born at the Trexler 


at Allentown 


them to be of the lost 10 tribes of Israel (the 
same belief existed in Japan and West Africa) 
failing as proselyters became avid hide 
hunters, so much so that when in 1730 the 
Penn heirs ordered the mission ended, as 
beyond the scope of the British toleration 
act, the bison were retiring to the Blue 
Mountains, 10 to 15 miles to the northwest, A 
few were still there over 60 years later, as 
there are legends of other bison killed in 
the Kittochtinnies besides the one slaughtered 
in Harrisburg, 1792. 


In Dr. Branch’s fine book, he gives as his 
final chapter the collecting and sale of buffalo 
bones, on the western prairies as late as 1888, 
when the noted writer Julian Ralph de- 
scribed the industry while traveling west on 
the Canadian Pacific railroad; four years 
later, in 1892, Richard Harding Davis who 
immortalized the Pennsylvania Dutch play- 
boys in “Van Bibber,” mentions seeing buf- 
falo bones at way-stations along the Northern 
Pacific R. R., in his book “The West From 
a Car Window.” 


Likewise in Pennsylvania the cracking of 
the buffalo bones scraped up at Buffalo 
Springs, formed the final phase of the fam- 
ous creature in our commonwealth. It 
is also remarkable that several hides of 
Pennsylvania bison still exist; in addition 
to the one sold at Boalsburg, Centre County, 
in 1941, a coat made of the hides of two 
bisons, shot in the Blue Mountains, in Cum- 
berland County in 1774, and worn as a storm 
coat during the Revolution, is preserved by 
the soldier-slayer’s descendant’s at McAllis- 
terville, Juniata County. 


Several sets of Pennsylvania .bison horns, 
have, it is said, been located by Captain 
J. G. W. Dillin, author of the standard work 
on the so-called Kentucky rifles. The skull 
of Colonel Kelly’s bison is said to have hung 
on a pitch pine tree near the old Buffalo 
Cross-Roads church, within the memory of 
folks now living. Col. James Smith, called 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Army's L C 
rmys Lawes Cooperates With Game Laws 
Editor's Note: The example set by the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot in Franklin County, through the whole-hearted cooperation of Com- 
manding General H. J. Lawes, in permitting the live trapping and transfer of wild game from the area bespeaks only too well the conserva- 
tion mindedness of many of those in authority in the armed forces. While the area is not open to public hunting, a small portion thereof Edite 
is available to members of the Depot, but only under state game regulations, including the required resident hunters license. Other army whicl 
posts within the Commonwealth which may likewise be interested in a similar conservation project should make their wishes known to the for + 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ectu 
grap 
Your 
By S. C. Houston Tee 
4 tion { 
ing purposes in areas in which additional 
breeding stock or new blood is desirable. 
Conservation—the prudent use of our It i 
natural resources—has long been a subject value 
of interest to the true sportsman. With this analys 
in mind, and with a consciousness of the that t! 
quantities of game on the 250 farms originally eater 
included in this tremendous ordnance proj- Thu 
ect, it has been my privilege to arrange a a stor 
conference between General Lawes, and withor 
officials of the Pennsylvania Game Com- The 
mission. Although he is not a sporting man nickna 
in the general sense of the word, General semble 
Lawes coordinates, through training and year a 
habit, a keenly-developed sense of all types that h 
of conservation—of men, of machines, and of Freepo 
materials. I ch 
Thus, he was able to project immediate year tl 
utility in the proper use and care of game I saw | 
found on the great ordnance acres under One 
his supervision. Because of certain re- see if 
stricted operations, and of safety measures, was al: 
ee ay these lands could not be made available to A th 
fg Sie bed vate public hunting. But during the conference, ited th 
a plan evolved whereby it is possible for the cay 
District Game Protector W. W. Britton, Chambersburg, is shown at left, with Sam c. authorized agents of the Game Commission There 
aeg YS: A. ca Gahenaee oon and Gun Club, with the first rabbit taken (Continued on page 21) r~ 
Owls 
HE huge area devoted to the Letter- hood nad 
kenny Ordance Depot in Franklin County, ticular] 
Pennsylvania, covers approximately 20,000 lowed 
acres of valley and rising ground, bounded eat fo 
in part by the great North Mountain which tones 
forms the western edge of the beautiful llets 
Cumberland valley. uding 
Letterkenny is a field service establishment A sci 
under the Office of the Chief of Ordnance em to 
in the Army Service Forces of the War ews, 


Department. The A.SF. is one of the three 
major divisions of the Army, the others 
being the A.G.F. (Army Ground Forces) 
and the A.A.F. (Army Air Forces). 


The Ordnance Department in the ASF. 
is that branch of the Army that specializes 
in guns, ammunition, tanks—an exhaustive 
list of ordnance supplies to back up our 
forces overseas. 

With the whole-hearted support of Brig. 
Gen. H. J. Lawes, Commanding General of 
Letterkenny, this great area is fulfilling a 
secondary service of supply, close to the 
hearts of Pennsylvania sportsmen. 

It is significant that the ASF. was 
formerly known as the S.O.S.—Services of 
Supply. Now, with a dual interpretation of 
those initials, S.O.S. readily becomes an apt 








slogan for that secondary service of supply gm Ete he" haa et eee tae Vga HEY Sons 3 os 
at Letterkenny, “Save Our -Sport,” since eS 
from the abundant acres at Letterkenny Left to right: D. H. Franklin, Game Protector Land Management, Upper Strasburg, 
will be drawn a supply of wild game— District Game Protector George D. Bretz, Shippensburg, and ct Protector 


a : W. W. Britton, Chambersburg, with rabbit traps supplied by the Pennsylvania Game Examin 
birds, rabbits and furbearers, for restock- Commission for the trapping Soject at Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. » be con 








Editor's Note: The Author of this and subsequent little articles 
which will appear later, writes a regular column on nature study 
for the Valley Daily News, Tarentum. He is also a naturalist- 
lecturer and spends considerable time amassing color photo- 
graphs to illustrate his various excursions in Nature's wonderland. 
Your editor recently heard him present his illustrated talk on 
“Teeming Wildlife," and highly recommends it to any organiza- 
tion that is looking for something refreshing and different. 


By Hal H. Harrison 


It is not often possible to give positive proof of the economic 
value of certain birds. Many times we must accept the stomach 
analysis made by a scientist in order to arrive at the conclusion 
that this bird or that bird is a destroyer of harmful insects or an 
eater of weed seeds. 

Thus, it is with great delight that I am able today to offer you 
a story that definitely places a bird on the valuable list...... and 
without a shadow of a doubt. 

The bird is a Barn Owl, often called a Monkey-faced Owl. The 
nickname is appropriate, for the owl’s heart-shaped face does re- 
semble the face of a monkey. The story has its beginning over a 
year ago when John D. Meyer, of Lane avenue, phoned me to say 
that he was sure that a Barn Owl had a den in a huge cliff near 
Freeport. 

I checked this spot repeatedly, but it was not until April 18 last 
year that I finally saw the owl sitting on a ledge in front of its cave. 
I saw it several times after that. 

One afternoon last week, I passed the place and stopped to 
see if the owl still lived there. He did! In fact, Mrs. Barn Owl 
was also visible just inside the entrance to the den. 

A thought suddenly struck me that since the owls had inhab- 
ited this cave for so long, the ground at the base of the cliff below 
the cave should be covered with pellets. So I climbed up to see. 
There were hundreds of them. Some were fresh; others were 
smashed by the wind and the rain. 

But let me explain what an owl pellet really is. 

Owls swallow their prey without mastication. The digestion of 
food takes place in the stomach. In the case of Barn Owls par- 
ticularly, the main bill of fare is rats and mice. They are swal- 
wed whole or in a few torn up pieces. The stomach takes the 
eat for digestion and leaves the fur and the bones which are later 
isgorged by the bird in the form of little balls or pellets. These 
llets are nothing more than hard lumps of fur with bones, in- 
uding skulls, mixed in the mass. 

A scientist could take everyone of these pellets and analyze 
em to show how many hundreds of field mice, house mice, moles, 
ews, rats, deer mice, etc., the owls had eaten. For the casual 
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Examination of Barn Owl pellets disgorged by the birds show them 


Photo by the Author 
| be composed of fur and clean bones, the remains of rodent victims. 
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A Better Mousetrap — 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake 
Monkey-faced Owls in captivity. 


observer looking at these pellets, it is obvious that hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of rodents in that area have been destroyed 
by these owls. 

Very near the cliff is a farmhouse. I paid the farmer and his 
wife a visit and learned that they had moved there just two years 
ago. And without mentioning the owls at all, I discovered that the 
farm and all the buildings were overrun with rats and mice when 
the family arrived. 

“Why it was so bad,” the wife told me, “that a loaf of bread 
that I left out one night was entirely eaten and only the wax paper 
left the next morning.” 

“Are there many mice here now?” I asked. 

“Haven’t seen one for months,” the man answered. 

“And how do you account for that?” I queried. 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” he stated, “we always figured the 
skunks got rid of them for us.” 

Then I told them what eaten their mice. They never knew that 
the owls lived nearby. They had never seen them. I inquired if 
they had never heard a blood-curdling scream during the night, 
for that is the cry of the Barn Owl. 

“Tl bet that’s what I heard when I was sitting on the porch 
one evening last summer. One night I heard an awful scream and 
I ran inside and locked the doors,” the woman told me. I assured 
her that she had heard the cali of the Barn Owl and that if she 
hears it again this spring to pay no attention -to it. 

“When all the rats and mice are gone around here, food will 
be scarce for the owls and they may have to go somewhere else,” 
I told the people. 

“Well, I sure hope they don’t leave,” the man offered, “be- 
cause we are not bothered at all with mice now.” 

And so the story ends. But it shows conclusively that this pair 
of owls has done a wonderful service for the farmer. 

Foolish superstition has followed the owl since the beginning 
of time. Some people who should know better still believe that 
owls are omens of bad luck. And isn’t it strange that exactly the 
opposite is true? 

The Barn Owl is not as common as our little Screech Owl. It 
is strictly nocturnal in its feeding and remains under cover through- 
out the day. Nesting sites include barns, vacant buildings, church 
belfries, hollow trees, burrows and caves. 

Mr. Todd in “Birds of Western Pennsylvania” says: “It has been 
estimated that a single pair of barn owls with their brood of young 
would consume more than 150 rats and mice in a single day. The 
amount of good that they do in the aggregate is incalculable, and 
the amount of harm is inconsiderable. They should be protected 
and encouraged in every way, to the end that their numbers may 
be increased throughout our territory.” 











Pennsylvania’s 1942 Game Harvest 


Total Licenses Issued ............-seeesseeees 
Number of Game-Kill Reports Filed Volun- 
COTE nn cca rccccsevesccccvcccsssececcccess 
Number of Special Reminder Notices Mailed 
Percent of Game-Kill Reports Included in 
Final Tabulation Unk ckned Swedes 66snk ened 


report firmly resolves not to let it happen 
again, the need for mailing as many of these 
notices could be materially reduced. This 
would accomplish two desirable objectives: 
(a) substantial savings for clerical assistance 
and postage, and (b) it would be possible to 
complete the tabulation and publish the 
official game kill report at an earlier date. 


Advisable to Continue Plan 


The results have been so satisfactory dur- 
ing these six years that the Commission be- 
lieves the filing and full tabulation of the 
reports should be continued. The fact of 
the matter is, the Commission does not have 
discretionary power in the matter of filing 
reports under the provisions of the present 
Game Law, and it is clearly the intent of the 
Legislature that they be tabulated. 

If the law on this subject were modified, 
or repealed, and anyone of a number of 
known short cuts were adopted to arrive at 
the annual game kill, it is believed that the 
number of reports filed would soon dwindle 
to a new low level. This would not only 
make it impossible to obtain a complete re- 
port on the annual game harvest, but it 
would open up the way for the same kind 
of widespread cheating in the issuance of li- 
censes that prevailed prior to 1937. It is 
readily admitted that the adoption of a 
short cut would result in cash savings. 


1937 
606,618 
418,566 

(69%) 
189,061 
(31%) 


93% 
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es 

1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
661,730 667,901 679,168 686,356 648,760 
527,075 589,734 609,778 580,974 525,631 
(80%) (88.3%) (89.7%) (84.6%) (81%) 
132,454 68,780 70,966 102,827 123,003 
(20%) (10.3%) (10.3%) (15%) (19%) 
98%  9815%  9816%  9715% 96.4% 


Here’s one bruin that failed to elude the 
hunter, who, in this case, is Dana B. Baer of 
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would have to be expended to correct the 
evils which invariably would return with 
the old system. Then, too, there is the prob- 
ability that there would be a reduction in 
the revenue from the sale of non-resident 
licenses. 

1943 Reports in Hopper 


At the time the February issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News is off the press 
thousands of the 1943 Game-Kill Reports 
will be in the tabulating hopper, with the 
balance to follow as fast as possible. How- 
ever, it may be as late as March 15 before 
the Commission will know the license num- 
bers of the hunters who filed their reports 
as required by law, and also the license 
numbers of those who neglected to file their 
reports. It is hoped that your license num- 
ber will show up in the majority group of 
hunters who always make it a point to file 
their reports voluntarily, rather than in the 
minority group of those who negligently fail 
to file their reports. 





“A hunter related the following experi- 
ence in Forest County. He climbed a tree 
to watch for deer and when ready to come 
down decided to jump the short distance of 
15 feet. When he did a stub caught the 
back of his coat and hung him up. Two 
hunters were passing and he yelled to them 
for assistance but they were watching for 
deer and could not see a 200 lb. 6 ft. 6 in 
man hanging in a tree. He finally got his 
coat unbuttoned and fell to the ground 
For proof he showed his sweater which was 
ripped from top to bottom. He is through 
climbing trees.”"—R. P. Schmid, Game Pro- 





















However, such savings—perhaps more— _ Honesdale. tector F-7. 
PENNSYLVANIA’S RECORDED GAME-KILL FOR SIX-YEAR PERIOD (1937-42) 
COMPARED WITH 
AVERAGE ANNUAL KILL FOR PREVIOUS SIX-YEAR PERIOD (1931-36) 
(Based on Complete Tabulations of Hunters’ Reports (1937-42) 

Average 
Average Annual Kill 

Annua ‘evious 

Season of Season of Season of Season of Season of Season of Kill For Six Years 

Species 19372 1938? 19398 19405 19414 19425 Period (A) (1931-1936) 

Se, ND ios osc wnecanedseekéeses< | rn 49,106 5 7, 
UPL CMNUEIED. Gscnccccccc.csconcaccs “eecnenes 171,662 14,581 san sep (Closed) (Closed) peda, er 
» i 39,347 171,662 63,687 186,575 19,271 30,860 85,217 40,824 
— EE SRGREE RE his d< 6s c0d¥nsche ses eneiy ss 537 384 535 524 593 149 454 412 
ASS eh aa eRe eran 2) eoteay «3,208,537 © 3.575,104 3,504,390 3,581,552 2.282.048 
ea nee Pe Sisubussételsasavkesss , anon a a | ge ‘ ee ener oes wth " ee 
ok Ay pitt Rao a nplaha dalaieete 1,056,408 1,106,914 945,471 1,044,784 " (936,213 1,201,979 1,048,626 "786,371 
Es Mik erinh aheid dad sod uckuntnke sos 29,842 36,046 38,452 "40/80: aia "32.664 "36,992 31,181 
wie Turkeys, ciNaiathiadnnsivy walnwilngs mr a me 5,218 3,911 3,938 5,274 3,736 
Ringneck Pheasants ................. ‘ : 245 221,474 187,990 237,408 214,380 148,356 


ee ee ee ee 


Wilson’s Snipe, Gallinules and Rails 


eeeeves 


Grackles (Blackbirds) ..............-...000. 78,543 78,613 47,449 43,204 4 : 
Wild, Waterfowl .......0 002222 e rn 16,758 21,329 38.474 53,060 35.836 64454 31652 att 
Ng ee ete (No Record) 145,528 178,691 190,735 196,729 184,921 179,321 (No Record) 
Total Number of Pieces ................ 5,030,199 6,743,573 5,990,219 5,619,970 5,710,767 5,868,758 5,859,448 3,913,304 
Reduced to Tons Equals ................ 6,402 12.762 8,897 13,277 6,645 "7,100 "9,180 5,515 





























1 Based upon reports from 93% of the licensed hunters: 


(A) Where certain species were not legal 
*Does not include Snipe, Season Closed 





*reports from 98%; *reports from 982%; ‘reports from 9712%; ‘reports from 96.4% 
during the entire period the average was obtained by using the number of years such species were takel 
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Army’s Lawes Cooperates With 
Game Laws 


(Continued from page 18) 


to go onto the reservation for the purpose 
of trapping live rabbits, birds, and other 
game, and moving them as additional breed- 
ing stock. Predators may also be so re- 
moved to sections in which they can no 
longer be harmful to the desirable species 
of small game. 


There are, on the depot, many acres of 
marginal land, otherwise undeveloped, which 
may be used by the Game Commission for 
experimental food plantings and observation 
purposes. This land, which is isolated from 
public trespass, forms a game paradise in 
which to nest, and rear young, and reach 
maturity in a perfectly natural state. It gives 
the technicians of the Commission areas in 
which to observe many possible experiments 
in management. And it will eventually give 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania more breeding 
stock grown in the wild and adjusted to 
our climate. 

The reservation is, of course, closed to 
all civilian hunting. However, one section 
of several hundred acres has been set aside 
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for hunting by officers and military personnel. 
Men availing themselves of this privilege 
must, by command of General Lawes, observe 
all of the game laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, including the possession of a 
Pennsylvania hunting license. 

The whole project as a concession to the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania is especially 
notable in that it is in operation right now. 
And it is probable that the use of the area, 
with the advent of peace, can be more ex- 
tensive than is possible under the limita- 
tions of war. Now while at war, and later 
in peace, the Army Service Forces will func- 
tion for more and better ordnance, and for 
more and better game. 


The Hunting of the Buffalo 


(Continued from page 15) 


by historian Carlson “The First Rebel” de- - 


scribes killing bison in various parts of 
Pennsylvania, and in eastern Ohio during 
the Revolution, while Heckewelder’s buffalo 
hunts in Ohio, just beyond the Pennsylvania 
border, some years later are classic, as are 


Our Strength Is In The Earth - - - 


And so life still has its beginning and 
still draws its nourishment from the advanced 
stages of this material which we call soil, 
using every bit of the material available for 
living to the utmost. Growth doesn’t use 
it up. Growth merely converts it into a 
higher form and then surrenders it into 
nature’s storehouse. If a lichen’s dead body 
is left in the crevice of a rock the next 
lichen living there may grow twice as tall. 
Civilization must never neglect its contri- 
bution if it continues to fit into nature’s 
scheme. 

Man has frequently refereed the game 
according to different rules. The rules may 
be drawn to favor some particular plant or 
group of animals as in the various economies 
we have set, cotton, corn, etc. Or rules 
may favor separated groups of people who 
hardly know or care that the land exists as 
in our industry dominated nation. We set 
laws and the flow of life giving wealth to 
disfavor agriculture in the national share of 
good things. We forget it isn’t just a group 


of citizens we are taking something from. 





This farmer is putting clover back into top- 
Soil, “All flesh is grass.” Grass is energy. 


We are taking it ultimately from the land. 
The farmer and our agricultural institutions 
have developed many efficiencies to help 
bolster the weakened farm dollar but in 
spite of all these we have set so unfavorable 
a pattern for agriculture in our national 
plan that pressure continues to increase 
upon the land. 


The land, of course, has needs even more 
fundamental than that of any home group. 
And so through ignorance man may cut off 
unwittingly, before it is born, all the off- 
spring of life. Wars are tragic, but no less 
tragic is the still greater, more relentless 
war man has waged even against the mother 
earth that gave him birth and nourishes him 
all his days. 





Food is no pene 

grew. This is g 
Seas raised = depleted soil are little lier 
than animated air and water. 


than the soil on which it 
ood food, rich in minerals. Many 
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Col. Christ Gist’s in Western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, as recorded in his “journal.” 

The English traveller Thomas Ashe, gives 
a graphic picture of the colossal slaughter of 
bison in northwestern Pennsylvania, and at 
the Onondaga salt springs, in New York, dur- 
ing the post-revolutionary period. Dr. J. D. 
Schoepf, a former surgeon of the Hessians 
and Hiram Hollister, also tells of the end of 
the Pennsylvania bison, in their books 
“Travels in the Confederation, 1783,” and 
“History of the Lackawanna Valley,” re- 
spectively. 

Dr. Branch tells of some Indians who long 
after the bison had disappeared, still went 
out in the hunting season. Descendants of 


Michael Quigley, central Pennsylvania’s 
dearly loved pioneer, and mighty buffalo 
hunter, say that when the ’simmons and 


paw-paws were ripe along the Bald Eagle 
mountains, he would bring out his season 
buffalo gun, old “pitiless,” and start for the 
buffalo path, 15 years after the last bison 
had trod the old migration route. This path 
used to be pointed out by the late Jacob 
W. Zimmerman. Also he showed the immense 
chestnut tree where they had rubbed off the 
bark on one side. Quigley, the aged 
“Piemontesser” hoped to the last for the 
return of the “vanished millions.” 


(Continued from page 11) 


Man must study the laws of a richer life 
and moor his economy in the bedrock of 
nature’s inexhaustible storehouse. If man 
has the ability to take from earth faster 
than any other living thing he likewise has 
ability to put back or contribute faster than 
any rooted plant or dumb animal. If a forest 
of trees can shower down a ton of leaves 
in the fall, man can grow and plow under 
15 tons of leguminous cover. Whereas a 
small plant can give back to mother earth 
only its little five percent of mineral, man 
can mine nature’s great reserves of lime, 
phosphates and other essential minerals and 
incorporate great tonnages of these precious 
elements into the storehouse of the soil. 
Man likewise can breed new vigor and effi- 
ciency into plants and animals and through 
increased efficiency lessen the burden upon 
land, giving it a chance to rest and be re- 
freshed. All of man’s ingenuity, all of the 
contributions of science must primarily be 
related to the land, for out of the land comes 
our life and our strength for living. 





When soil moves, men move. 
life fails 


When soil falls, 
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in Pursuit of Beavers’ - i ‘ - 





Seven of the eight beavers that we had taken were adult animals. 


frozen lunch that we brought with us was 
hauled out along with the thermos bottle 
for a little refreshment. 

Several hours had elapsed in fact it 
was mid-afternoon and no other trapper had 
shown up yet. The cold had abated con- 
siderably and clouds were gathering in the 
sky as we treaded campward. Deer tracks 
were evident here and there, and we 
observed several of the timid white-tails as 
they stared at us from the sloping hillsides. 
When we got back to the cabin I started in 
on the wood supply. We had to have enough 
for a few days anyhow. There was lots of it 
around and it was the only kind of fuel 
available for use about the place. The wood 
fire made the camp warm, cheerful and in- 
viting, and that evening—after packing away 
a double helping of juicy pork chops, spuds 
that were smothered with onions, and beans 
and piping hot coffee—Joe and I settled down 
comfortably in a pair of rustic armchairs 
that were drawn up close to the stove, re- 
clined and stretched our weary legs. As we 
looked at the flickering embers of the scin- 
tillating flame that radiated comfort we 
talked at length about beavers and trappers 
and trapping in general. 

We both loved the game of trapping, it 
was so fascinating, so dear to us and yet a 
lot of people just couldn’t and can’t see it. 
Trappers are looked down upon a great deal 
anyhow because it just seems they aren’t 
understood right. Like some of our old 
school chums we, too, had the privilege and 
the opportunity to go to higher schools to 
acquire an education that would give us a 
more refined and easy life, but the call of the 
woods was irresistible and we were too ab- 
sorbed in wildlife; the environment that we 
grew up in was so close to us that the thought 
of an advanced schooling was negligible. As 
we sat there and pondered on the ways of 
the life of a trapper a sudden patter of 
rain drops on the roof awakened us out of 
the deep, dreamy meditation—“Gosh, it’s 
rainin’!” Joe exclaimed. 

Sure enough, it was. We got up to survey 
the external atmosphere and noted that it 


was going to be a wet, rainy night. “It'll be 
a swell night for ’em to run.” Joe remarked. 
Of course, I agreed with that. 


A good sleep was necessary in order to 
make us fit for the next day’s work and we 
hit the hay. Up in the high bunk, next to 
the ceiling, it was plenty warm and I found 
it difficult te fall into a state of stupor while 
Joe, apparently undisturbed by the stuffy 
heat, started to snore and saw logs almost 
as soon as he had rolled into the bed. His 
snoring added to my discomfort and, when 
that quieted down, a family of playful mice 
went on a rampage to further distract from 
my sleep. Despite the rummage down be- 
low I must have dozed off because the next 
thing I knew it was time to get up—the Big 
Ben was ringing fitfully. 

“Get up Jig!” I bellowed “Come on, come 
on, get up!” 

And who wouldn’t? Expectancy hastened 
to stir us up and we were ready in pretty 
short order. 

In the dim, misty light that was overcast 
with dark, threatening rain clouds ‘we pro- 
ceeded to march down to Shield’s Dam, ig- 
noring the sets that were close by the camp 
because we could look at them later when 
it lighted up more. Threading through that 
slippery snow was as difficult as ever and, 
after a long and dragged hike, we reached 
the big water reservoir. Down below the 
bulky framework of wood I detected the 
moving outline of a trapped animal making 
a futile attempt to escape from the powerful 
trap that gripped like a sturdy vise. Joe 
and I crawled down the slippery spillway 
and observed the reactions of the heavy, 
brown fur-bearer as it chattered its teeth 
defiantly. 

“Well, here’s number one, and a big fel- 
low at that,” I remarked, as Joe nodded with 
approval and gave it the once-over rather 
carefully. I aimed a twenty-two between 
the eyes of the furry creature, pulled on 
the trigger—ping!—and the animal toppled 
over in the swirling waters that thundered 
deafeningly at the bottom of the old splash 
dam. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


We reset the traps and proceeded to look 
at others that were placed nearby but there 
was nothing in them, one had been sprung. 

Then we ploughed on for a mile up along 
the watercourse to the Wolf Rocks section. 
While Joe had stopped to rest momentarily 
along the way I got ahead of him and came 
within view of one of the beaver dams just 
as another one of the big, brown animals 
slapped on the water with its tail and dived, 

“Why,” I thought “that’s rather queer?” 
There was a drowning set there. Ah! soon 
enough I saw what had happened. The 
heavy stone that was to act as a drowning 
device had broken loose, and old man beaver 
was at liberty to move at will about the 
pond with only a heavy water-soaked clog 
attached to the trap frustrating the chance 
of full escape. “Hurry up Jig, if you want 
to see something!” I bellowed for him to 
shake a leg. Every now and then the 
animal would come to the surface for a 
breath of air and, after watching it closely 
for several minutes, Joe put the twenty-two 
to his shoulder, released the hammer—ping! 
—a pool of blood spread out over the sur- 
face of the muddy, disturbed water and we 
lifted another flat-tail into the packbasket. 

A little further up the stream all ap- 
peared to be quiet and peaceful, but as we 
approached closer to look at a trap that 
had guarded a passage at the middle of the 
breast of the second dam it was missing, and 
down deep within the clear, clean mountain 
water we detected our third beaver— 
drowned, and flattened out like a pancake. 

With the weather moderating still more, 
several changes had to be made in our sets 
to conform with the rise of the swelling 
waters. Then we returned to the camp .and 
inspected the traps that were in the im- 
mediate vicinity. There was nothing in them. 

The job of skinning the beavers was no 
easy task but when, finally, we got that done 
and the fleshing and the stretching, we were 
ready to call it another day. No competitors 
had come into our territory as yet, and we 
thought that the pleasure of trapping the 
brown, furry inhabitants of Corbin and Six 
Mile was going to be all our own. Yeh, 
that’s what we thought! And we hit the 
bed that night, tried and all fagged out. 

(To be concluded next month) 


The Beaver Season 

The ninth beaver season in Pennsylvania 
will get under way on February 15 and close 
February 29. It is confined to 22 counties 
and only traps may be used in catching the 
much-sought-after animals. Counties open 
include Bradford, Butler, Cameron, Carbon, 
Columbia, Centre, Clearfield, Elk, Jefferson, 
Lackawanna, Lycoming, Monroe, Montour, 
Northumberland, Pike, Snyder, Sullivan, 
Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Wayne and Wy- 
oming. Non-residents may not trap beavers. 

One person may set, tend or operate 10 
traps only and trappers are required to keep 
tags above ice or waterline to facilitate 
identification without disturbing the traps. 

The pelts of beavers must be presented to a 
Game Protector for tagging within 10 days 
after the close of the season. It is best to 
have the pelts tagged by the Game Pro- 
tector of the District in which the animals 
were taken. 
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You Can Kill ’Em With Kindness - 


be found in almost every section of the 
United States, although it is by no means 
one of the worst. Every year, deer and elk 
by the hundred thousand die of malnutrition 
in these slums. 

“I don’t believe that,” an experienced 
hunter said to us. “I go hunting every Fall, 
but I never see any carcasses lying around. 
The deer and elk are all fat and well-fed, 
and very much alive.” 

Of course they are! Those that survived 
the previous winter have had six months to 
recuperate and fatten up, on the luxurious 
summer range. They are still there when the 
hunter goes into the woods. No wonder he 
doesn’t see any carcasses lying around! The 
carcasses are on the wintering grounds, and 
they have been so torn and scattered by 
coyotes that the average hunter would not 
recognize the remains, even if he were look- 
ing straight at them. 

These slum conditions on the winter ranges 
are not general—yet. They are scattered, 
local and specific. But they will develop 
into a general condition if not controlled. 

Colorado alone has at least a dozen areas 
where more hunters are urgently needed to 
harvest the annual crop of deer and elk, and 
almost a dozen spots where duck concentra- 
tions have grown too large. Rabbits and 
pheasants are a problem over large areas in 
the State. 

Hunters, intelligently directed by their 
State Game Commissions, can perform a 
genuine service in harvesting a valuable and 
much-needed crop of meat and maintaining 
the proper balance between the game popu- 
lation and its food supply. 


The 1939-41 Biennial Report of the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Department says, “Pres- 
ent elk population of the State is 18,000- 
20,000. It would require an annual kill of 
five or six thousand to keep the numbers 
within bounds. The licensed kill has never 
reached 3,000. 


“The mule deer population, which reached 
an all-time low of 16,000 in 1913, has in- 
creased to 248,000 head. Hunters would 
have to kill between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand deer annually, of which at least half 
would have to be does, to hold the herds in 
check. The largest estimate ever made for 
a season’s kill was 20,000 head. The State 
has never sold more than half the necessary 
number of licenses to hold its big game 
population in check.” Easterners will find 
extra good hunting in Colorado and other 
Western States. 


During the last century, unrestricted 
market hunting all but wiped out the Na- 
tion’s wild game. Shortly after 1900, Amer- 
icans realized that a drastic conservation 
program would have to be put into effect. 
Many species—though not all—have re- 
sponded to this program in a way that has 
astonished game managers themselves. 

Big game population of the United States 
has doubled every ten years since 1908, ris- 
ing from a low of about 200,000 in that year, 
to approximately six and a half million in 
1943, of which about six million are deer, 
170,000 elk and 200,000 antelope. (Only a 
few years ago, antelope were thought to be 
practically extinct!) 

Dr. H. L. Shantz, Chief of Game Manage- 
ment of the National Forests, estimates that 
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(Continued from page 9) 





Deer which starved to death on their winter range. 


since 1927, hunters have harvested only 
about one-third of the Nation’s annual deer 
crop, two-thirds of the elk crop. Starvation 
and predators harvest the rest. 


Under favorable conditions, a deer herd 
will double in three years; an elk herd in 
four to five. The annual deer and elk crop 
of the National Forests is about 700,000 ani- 
mals. Last year, hunters harvested 230,000. 
Approximately 270,000 died of starvation and 
destruction— and still the deer and elk popu- 
lation of the National Forests increased by 
200,000! 

What are all these animals going to eat? 
Already the most overcrowded ranges are 
literally “scorched earth.” As the deer and 
elk increase in numbers year by year, the 
dying game ranges produce less and less 
forage for them. 

Destruction of the range itself is far 
more serious than starvation of one season’s 
crop of deer and elk. Given plenty of food, 
the herds will rapidly build up again. But 
after the tragic death by starvation of most 
of the Kaibab Forest deer herd in the 
*twenties, the range was so depleted that it 
would not again support a normal comple- 
ment of game for fifteen years. Many of the 
best forage plants were permanently killed 
out. This is the classic example of what an 
uncontrolled game surplus can do. Readers 
who still think there cannot possibly be too 
many deer or elk anywhere are invited to 
inspect the Forest Service records on the 
Kaibab. 


Twenty years ago there were perhaps half 
a dozen overcrowded game ranges; today 
there are hundreds. Even in the East, 
despite the heavy hunting pressure, there 
are too many deer in spots. In the Pisgah 
National Forest of North Carolina, “deer 
population,” says the Forest Service, “should 
be cut down somewhat.” In Pennsylvania, 
because of the wartime shortage of hunters, 
local deer surpluses are becoming a serious 
problem for the first time in years. Condi- 
tions are similar in the Southern Tier coun- 
ties of New York, and even in those coun- 
ties adjoining Metropolitan New York it- 


self, while in certain wintering grounds of 
the Adirondacks, the starvation loss of deer 
has run from seven to 21 animals per square 
mile annually during the last four years. 

But the East is a mere curtain-raiser for 
the Lake States and the West. 


Because the Michigan Legislature forbids 
the killing of does, the Game Department 
of this State has never been able to keep 
the deer population within bounds. The 
winter loss from starvation is appalling. And 
herein lies a moral for meddling legisla- 
tures. Since 1928, Pennsylvania has had 
eleven doe seasons, two for does only. With 
one-fifth less deer range than Michigan and 
a herd about the same size, Pennsylvania 
has harvested in the last eleven years almost 
300,000 more deer than Michigan. Thirty 
million pounds of meat as a bonus for good 
management! The range is in _ infinitely 
better condition, and so are the deer. 

The Forest Service states that deer are 
dying of malnutrition in alarming numbers 
in 38 national forests in sixteen States, elk 
in 24 forests in six States. 


Last Spring, in the Fishlake Forest of 
Utah, rangers found 42 dead deer per square 
mile on 25% of the range. During the se- 
vere winter of 1939, the loss was 92 animals— 
about 10,000 pounds of meat, dressed!—per 
square mile. The winter carrying capacity 
of this forest is 30,000 deer. The present 
deer population is just twice that. Fishlake 
bucks average almost one-third less in weight 
than bucks from nearby Ashley Forest, 
where there is forage enough. 

A few years ago, in Malheur National 
Forest, in eastern Oregon, 1,200 dead fawns 
were counted on six square miles of range. 
For years, public sentiment prevented any 
reduction of this herd. “The deer can’t be 
dying of starvation,” Oregonians insisted. 
“There’s plenty of grass.” Even today, in 
spite of repeated efforts to whittle down 
the herd, this Forest is grossly overpopu- 
lated. 


In Modoc National Forest, northeastern 
California, while the annual deer kill aver- 
aged about 5% from 1921 to 1939, deer herds 
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increased 800%. Modoc deer are starving 


by thousands. 


One of the worst obstacles to good game 
management. is the absolute, inviolate type 
of refuge, where game authorities are pro- 
hibited from exercising any control over 
mounting surpluses. The United States has 
hundreds of refuges of this type. Almost 
every State and National park and monu- 
ment is one. 

The Jackson Hole National Monument, 
recently created by Presidential proclamation 
against the wishes of the citizens of Wy- 
oming, adds 221,000 acres to an inviolate elk 
refuge which has been added to four times 
in the past and still has an annual winter 
malnutrition of 600 to 1,000 among artificially 
fed elk. Adding 221,000 acres more to the 
refuge will actually increase the winter loss. 
Part of the herd used to winter on non- 
refuge lands, where hunters could get them. 
The refuge now includes these lands, and 
it is absolutely forbidden to hunt any of these 
elk at any time. Does Secretary Ickes ex- 
pect the elk to practice birth control? It is 
to be hoped that the current agitation to 
permit hunting in the confines of the Monu- 
ment will be successful. 

The history of the northern Yellowstone 
Park elk herd is illuminating. So fast did 
these elk increase after the Park was set 
aside as a refuge, that by 1934 there were 
13,500 head—twice the carrying capacity of 
the winter range. The best forage plants for 
elk were eaten to the verge of extinction. 
Weeds and erosion took their place. Smaller, 
less tenacious animals were literally eaten 
out of food and home. “All over the range,” 
says the Park Service, “one saw the pitiful 
spectacle of sick, undernourished dying ani- 
mals.” The whitetail deer was exterminated, 
the bighorn herd reduced to 125 head. The 
big, tough, aggressive elk will crowd out 
everything else before he starves to death. 

In 1934, despite local protests, Park author- 
ities decided that 24,000 elk ought to be 
harvested during the next eight years—out- 
side the Park boundaries, of course! Because 
of unfavorable weather conditions, only 16,- 
682 were actually harvested. The kill barely 
took off the annual increase! In the Fall of 
1942, the herd still contained 13,500 emaciated, 
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starving animals, and the range was de- 
pleted worse than ever. 

But last Fall, heavy snows forced the elk 
down out of the Park to low-altitude winter 
range early in the season. Cooperating with 
the Park Service, the Montana Game Com- 
mission declared an open season of indefinite 
length. Spurred by the meat shortage, 
hunters swarmed into the fields. By January 
14th, when the season was closed, 7,230 elk 
had been harvested. Plenty of people lam- 
basted the Park Service for the “sense- 
less slaughter”, but it was the only way to 
save the range. 

The Denver Mountain Parks elk herd in 
Colorado has stripped even its summer 
range almost as bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard. Started in 1915 with 20 cows and 
five bulls, this herd numbered 1,500 by 1941. 
“Elk have completely eliminated mountain 
mahogany from the slopes of Mt. Evans,” 
says Dr. Hagie, of the Colorado Game De- 
partment. “Even the willow is dying out. 
Now the elk are foraging in truck gardens. 
Last year the Department was presented 
with $10,000 in elk damage claims.” 


Refuge game herds like these can be a 
major pain-in-the-pasture to neighboring 
ranchers. One rancher near the Denver 
Mountain Parks counted 845 elk on his place 
at one time, stripping the forage and tearing 
down haystacks. 


The competition for food between game 
and domestic stock is greatly misunderstood 
and exaggerated by most people. Although 
elk compete with cattle for grass to some 
extent, under normal conditions and on a 
properly stocked range there is no competi- 
tion at all between cattle and deer, and 
comparatively little between sheep and deer. 
Cattle eat grass, deer eat browse, while 
sheep prefer weeds and broad-leafed herbs. 
This is significant, because, of the six and a 
half million game animals in the United 
States, six million are deer. 


The accusation that big livestock interests 
wish to take over the country’s game ranges 
and livestock ranges are the mistaken as- 
sumption that game ranges and livestock 
ranges are separate and distinct from one 
another and that all kinds of animals eat the 
same things. 





Back in 1929 when Pennsylvania deer herds had reached 


not unusual for fawns, and even adult 


deer 
their wilderness home and mingle with the livestock. Free lunch. 


Photo courtesy Walter M. Thomas. 


& proportions it was 
to encroach upon farm lands adjacent to 
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As a matter of fact, all three types of for- 
age are usually found in varying amounts 
on the same range, and range experts are 
coming increasingly to recognize that if you 
are going to have one kind of animal on a 
range, you had better have the other kinds, 
too, in order to maintain a proper balance 
of vegetation. Every rancher knows that the 
best way to maintain a good cow range is 
to keep enough deer to prevent the browse 
from crowding out the grass. Far from wish- 
ing to wipe out game, stock ranchers are 
usually enthusiastic conservationists. 

However, if there are too many animals 
of any one species on a range, that species 
exhausts its own type of food and has to rob 
the others of theirs. If there are too many of 
all species, they will fight indiscriminately 
for food. 

Under such conditions, destruction of the 
range, starvation of the herd and squawks 
from livestock men who see their business 
being destroyed, are the natural sequence of 
events. The squawks are understandable! 
And be it said to the credit of ranchers in 
general that they do not squawk unless 
there is good reason for it. 

Before the passage of the Taylor Act in 

1934, overgrazing by domestic stock all but 
ruined many Federal range lands. This Act 
gave the Federal Government authority to 
compel reduction of excess livestock popu- 
lation and put the livestock industry, on 
Federal lands, on a permanent sustained- 
yield basis, whereby the largest possible re- 
turn is realized on this resource year after 
year. 
But what has happened with game, while 
this reduction of livestock herds has been 
going on? In the Modoc National Forest, 
over a ten-year period in which the number 
of cattle and horses was reduced by 12,000 
and the number of sheep by 46,000, the 
deer herd increased by approximately 30,000. 
From 1937 to 1939 in the Malheur National 
Forest, while cattle numbers declined by 
11% and sheep by 10%, the deer herd in- 
creased by 56%. 

This trend is still in effect. Last year, 
while cattle and sheep use of all National 
Forests was reduced 488,000 cow months, 
deer and elk use increased 480,000 cow 
months. (In the amount of forage consumed, 
1 cow = 4 sheep = 4/5 elk =5 deer.) 

It is not surprising if livestock men in 
some areas are beginning to complain. The 
meat-rationed public might be forgiven for 
complaining, too, since in these areas the 
additional game is forced to rob domestic 
stock of grass, and game cannot convert 
grass into meat. 

In the national forests as a whole, it is 
estimated that about 60% of the available 
forage is normally consumed by domestic 
stock, while 40% is consumed by game. To 
maintain both recreational and utility values 
at the highest possible level, and to preserve 
the proper balance of flora and fauna, the 
animal population should be so regulated that 
each class of forage is consumed by the ani- 
mal that can utilize it most efficiently. 

Skeptics will ask, “What ate the grass be- 
fore there was any domestic stock?” The 
answer is: buffalo and elk. 

In primitive times, large numbers of 
predatory animals helped the Indians keep 
the numbers of both grass-eaters and 
browse-eaters within bounds. The white 
man has killed off most of these plunderers, 
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because harvest by such animals is an eco- 
nomic loss. The number of grass-eaters 
(domestic stock) is now controlled by an 
orderly and premeditated removal of the 
annual crop of these animals for use by man. 
This system permits every animal to convert 
the maximum proportion of forage into 
usuable meat, and the minimum proportion 
into skin and bones. It also gives forage 
plants a chance to replenish and reproduce 
themselves. 


Game managers want to do the same thing 
with browse-eaters (game). Every year, 
however, starvation is controlling the number 
of game animals over a larger area. 


The main reason for this is that the gen- 
eral public and the legislatures think they 
know more about game management than the 
professional wildlife experts themselves. 


In most States, the legislature still has 
the power to determine hunting seasons, 
bag limits and sex restrictions, and fre- 
quently employs this power in ways that 
make game commissioners wring their hands. 
In one area, 5,000 deer may need to be re- 
moved; in another, none at all. No matter; 
the legislature issues blanket regulations for 
the whole State. If the lawmakers try to 
discriminate, they usually entangle the Game 
Commission and the hunting public in a 
mess of bungled legislation that nobody can 
figure out. Members of the New York Legis- 
lature once introduced 150 bills dealing with 
wildlife management into a single season! 


The legislature is usually from one to ten 
years behind the times. As others have 
pointed out, game conditions can change al- 
most overnight. Legislatures meet only once 
in two years—to pass laws based on a public 
opinion that may already be out of date. 
Such a body cannot possibly keep itself in- 
formed and up-to-date on all the complex, 
highly technical details of game management. 


Neither can the general public, of course. 
Yet every Tom, Dick and Harriet who has 
ever heard of a deer believes it is up to him 
to tell the Game Commission how to manage 
its affairs. Storms of embittered protest and 
sweeping accusation greet game managers 
who try to reduce swollen game herds to a 
point consistent with their natural food sup- 
ply. Sentimental ladies insist that starving 
deer should be fed hay. Drawing-room 
deer-saviors shriek, “Murder!” if the Game 
Commission suggests a doe season. 


Most of these armchair experts wouldn’t 
recognize an over-browsed game range if it 
socked them in the nose. The rest hunt deer 
and elk in the Fall, after they have spent six 
months on the luxuriant summer range, and 
return with the conviction that the Game 
Commission is lying when it says there isn’t 
enough feed. Let them visit some of the 
wintering grounds in March! 

Professional range experts can tell at a 
glance whether there is any food left on a 
range. They know what each animal eats— 
and doesn’t eat. Detailed surveys enable 
them to compute with surprising accuracy 
the number of each species that can live on 
a range. More than that, they know to 
within ten to twenty percent accuracy how 
many animals are living on the range, and 
whether the population is going up or down. 

No one questions the ability of the Graz- 
ing Service or the Forest Service to de- 
termine the livestock carrying capacity of a 
tange or its right to limit the size of the 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler 


The sport of big game hunting is attracting more and more members of the so-called 


weaker sex eve 


Ty year, Hats off to the women folks who have demonstrated only too 


well their ability to take it in the field as well as in the home and on the assembly line. 


herds. No one doubts the wisdom of the 
Sustained Yield Policy as applying to live- 
stock, farm crops, timber and other renew- 
able resources. This is Conservation, in the 
best sense of the term. Why should it not 
also apply to game? 

If the legislatures and the public will not 
give their State Game Commissions adequate 
authority to deal with game surpluses, they 
will wake up to find that this authority has 
been largely taken over by the Federal 
Government. Senate Bill No. 1152, now 
under consideration, is the first step in this 
direction. As it now stands, this is not a 
wholesome bill. However, something should 
be done by somebody! 

After last century’s orgy of unrestricted 
slaughter, the United States was in the same 
position as a man who is starting out to 
raise livestock. His first task is to build up 
a herd. Having accomplished this, he settles 
down to a long-term program consisting of 
two parts: (1) Protection of the basic breed- 
ing stock; (2) Removal of the annual crop. 

In certain areas, especially of the Lake 
States, the Middle West and the West, and 


with respect to certain species—notably deer, 
elk, ducks, pheasants and rabbits—the United 
States has entered this second phase. It is 
just coming into it, with respect to antelope. 
It is still in the building-up—or, more accur- 
ately, rebuilding—phase, with big-horn sheep, 
mountain goats, moose and most species of 
native upland birds. Even with the more 
plentiful species of big and small game, many 
areas are still in the rebuilding phase. 

Do not misinterpret the intent of this 
article. We most emphatically do not advo- 
cate the reduction of all herds and flocks in- 
discriminately, in order to alleviate the meat 
shortage. We do believe, however, that game 
authorities should have the power to control 
game surpluses where they occur, and that 
the public and the legislatures should leave 
it to these competent and informed experts 
to determine what measures are advisable in 
each individual case. 

If, in the course of carrying out these 
measures, an added one hundred million 
pounds of meat is saved annually, that is 
just one of the incidental benefits of intelli- 
gent and efficient game management. 
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From the Lebanon News under the title 
of the Sportsmen’s Corner comes a little gem 
of a story about rabbit hunting and strategy 
that would make any army man’s face fall 
with dismay. 

“One afternoon three crackshot hunters 
were out combing the woods and fields for 
rabbits and pheasants. They tramped and 
they tramped, but they couldn’t even stumble 
into a field mouse. 

“Finally at long last the eagle-eyed mem- 
ber of the trio spied a rabbit, crouching 
nervously in a brush pile. The hunters 
looked at the rabbit. The rabbit looked at 
the hunters. Neither made a move. 


“The hunters refused to shoot a sitting 
rabbit and the bunny refused to budge. 
So the nimrods—those three crackshots— 
planned an attack. In fact the attack planner 
is a corporal in the United States Army. He 
posted his two dumb civilian companions at 
strategic spots skirting the brush pile. If a 
rabbit was ever in a pincers, that poor 
bunny was. At that point the corporal made 
a frontal assault, reversed his field and 
goosed the rabbit on the hind foot. Out 
jumps the cottontail. Six shots stirred the 
crisp Fall atmosphere—bang, bang, bang, 
bang, bang, bang! Just like that. But the 
rabbit kept right on running. And by the 
speed he was making, he must be about a 
mile and a half west of Peoria by this time.” 


Did you hear about the “cowboys” in Erie? 
Better let the Meadville Republican tell it. 


“The ‘roundhouse cowboys’ captured a big 
buck deer and they didn’t have to leave 
their places at the local Erie Railroad shops 
to do it. 

“The deer, a hefty fighting specimen, 
wandered from his accustomed haunts some- 
where in the district, down the railroad 
tracks and into the roundhouse, where he 
must have tumbled into the turntable pits. 

“Sam Naples, a workman on the job down 
there, came scurrying out as the buck made 
it plain he wanted no human company. 

“Then, with a 30-foot rope converted 
quickly into a makeshift lasso, Tom Fucci 
tossed it around the buck’s neck; and with 
the aid of Harry Main, Harry Brannon, Ed- 
ward Haley, William Henry and “Babe” 
Caretti, hogtied the bucking, kicking, 
struggling animal. 

“These six ‘cowboys’ carried the deer a 
distance equal to about four city blocks and 
placed him in the trunk of a game protec- 
tor’s automobile. 

“They had, in their struggles to quiet the 
big buck, accidentally cut off his tail. Other- 
wise, he was uninjured. And he now was 
the game protector’s problem. 


“The protector, with the aid of a deputy 
protector, transported the animal—all the 
while ‘doing his best to wreck the back end 
of the car,’ to a nearby woodland. When 
they stopped and lifted the trunk lid, out 
and away went the deer, trailing behind him 
the 30-foot rope. 


“Daylight was still in the offing; so a little 
later, when they could make their way into 
the woods and tell where-they were going, 
they tracked the animal down, cornered 
him, and removed the rope. 

“*He was still as strong and vigorous as 
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Looking Over The 


Photo courtesy of Grand Rapids Press 


No deer hunter accounted for this big buck. 
Hunting rabbits in the woods of Baraga County 
in the upper Michigan peninsula shortly before 
the deer seasOn opened. Ed. and James Monette 
of Houghton found the deer, dead of exhaustion 
and cold. He had locked his head between the 
two saplings and died after a hopeless struggle 
to free himself. 


ever and wasn’t the least injured by his ex- 
perience,’ the officer said.” 

All of which proves the wild west hasn’t 
got a thing on Pennsylvania. It seems wild 
animals never learn some of their lessons 
permanently. Anyway the Canadian Pacific 
Railways points out that when a bear and a 
locomotive meet head on something gives, and 





Photo by 


Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Albino red-tailed hawk sent in by Charles 


Long, Fish Warden of Blain. 


Only two of its 
tail feathers showed a reddish cast. 
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News ° 


its usually the bear. However the Towanda 
Review reports the following: 

“A Canadian Pacific Railway news release 
points out that .bears consistently lose in 
arguments with railroad trains. Likewise, 
the railroad admits that the trains gain 
nothing through such encounters. 

“Results of two recent bear-train collisions 
support this reasoning. On September 14, a 
Toronto-bound C. P. R. train struck a bear 
on the Nemegos, Ontario sub-division. The 
bear was killed and the train lost 28 minutes 
due to a damaged air brake. The second 
bunt occurred on September 15 when a 
C. P. R. train bound from Montreal to Van- 
couver bowled over a bear west of Pick, 
Ontario. Result—one dead bear, damaged 
steam line and hose and a 45 minute delay. 

“Surely, says the C. P. R. operating de- 
partment, if a bear can learn to dance he 
can also learn to stay off the tracks!” 

Slim writing the column called “Let's 
Go Outdoors” in the Lancaster New Era 
gave space to a very odoriferous subject, 
smelly but interesting. Take over Slim: 

“Skunks are almost indifferent to people. 
Slim saw one waddling along the cement 
walk in front of the Rossmere Sanitarium 
and cross the street onto the Catholic High 
property one evening. If you ever meet one 
of these fellows don’t stand your ground, 
be courteous and step out of his way. 


“Phares Kendig who tends door at Hub- 
ley’s foundry, had a custom of feeding a cat 
named ‘Mitzy,’ some of his lunch. He fed 
the friendly pussy and was seated comfort- 
ably in a chair when he heard its soft- 
padded steps near him. Without turning his 
head he reached out to pick it up when he 
saw the cat outside. Startled he looked 
around to see his hand touching an up- 
raised skunk’s tail. The skunk ambled on 
past him and down the factory corridor. 

“Bill Giggle went to enter his house trailer 
in Rossmere, one night when a skunk brushed 
past his leg and ran under the house. Bill 
got his .22 rifle and peered beneath the ve- 
hicle and spotted something white which he 
aimed at quickly and shot. There was a 
shattering of glass but the skunk was no- 
where in sight. Bill was out a deposit on a 
bottle, but he escaped a far greater catas- 
trophe, although he may not have realized 
it at the time.” 

Then there was the conscientious ob- 
jector from a C. O. camp in Virginia, as- 
signed to farm work in Chester County, who 
was fined $20 and costs and administered 
a lecture by Squire George D. Ellwanger, 
Schuylkill Township, for hunting without @ 
resident license. 


The objector was taken into custody with 
a companion and both were charged with 
the same violation by Edward W. Flexer, of 
Spring City, district game protector. 

In fining Richer, the magistrate pointed 
out that “while objecting to carrying a gun in 
the army, you came into Chester County and 
saw nothing wrong in carrying a gun to 
violate the game laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania.”—Coatesville Record, 

Now don’t forget to turn in your game 
kill report before the deadline and we'll see 
you all next month. 
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**x CURRENT TOPICSx«*x 


FIELD NOTES 


“I was recently talking with a man who 
has a male and a female guinea. This sum- 
mer the hen laid 17 eggs and then left the 
nest. The male immediately went to setting 
and hatched out one guinea, the rest of the 
eggs not being fertile. After the eggs were 
hatched the male continued to care for the 
young while the hen went to laying once 
more. This time she laid some 20 eggs and 
again left her nest. The male immediately be- 
gan setting, and this time hatched out 20 
guineas. Again the male cared for the young, 
brooding them at night with the hen helping 
to feed them. With the young coming out in 
late September only 3 have survived the 
weather, but to this day still continue to 
travel with the male bird.”—Game Protector 
Lester E. Shaffer, Division “G”. 





“While patrolling a distance of about 20 
miles on Thanksgiving day in the Eastern 
half of McKean County I counted about 75 
deer and only three had any antlers.”— 


Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock, Division 
os gf 





“Mr. Rudolph B. Kirchhof, 11 Cedar St., 
Spring City, Pa, on the first day of the 
small game season (Oct. 30) killed 8 rabbits 
with one shot. He killed a female that was 
carrying 7 young. He claims that the young 
were quite large and apparently would have 
been born within a few days.”—Game Pro- 
tector Edwin W. Flexer, Division “A”. 





“A number of fair bucks were killed on 
the opening of the season. Most hunters 
were pot hunting with very little driving 
being done. Does seem plentiful.”—Game 
Protector E, J. Turner, Division “A”. 





“The 1943 small game season may be con- 
sidered a successful season. We had a com- 
paratively small number of hunters com- 
pared to other years, but the kill was, on 
the average, as good as previous years. 
However, because of the smaller number of 
hunters there was not as much game killed. 

“The wild turkey kill was really better 
than I thought it would be. There probably 
were between twenty-five and thirty birds 
killed, which is not many. Since the open- 
ing of deer season several flocks of turkeys 
have been reported by deer hunters, which is 
encouraging. These flocks apparently were 
not busted up during the small game season. 

“The deer hunters appear well satisfied 
that there are a lot of deer in this section 
and the condition of those killed attests to 
the fact that they are in fine condition and 
mainly have nice racks. Most of the deer 
hunters agree that in spite of former antler- 
less seasons the deer have made a substan- 
tial come-back and that the hunters who 
Teally went out and drove deer this buck 
season had fine sport.”"—Game Protector 
Harold E. Russell, Division “D”. 





“In this section of Tussey Mountain there 
seems to be about 90% of the number of 
hunters that we had last year, but there are 
very few organized drives, therefore they 
are not killing too many legal deer.”—Game 
Protector R. F. Turley, Division “D”. 


(Continued on page 29) 


McKISSICK LEAVES SERVICE 


One after another, either through death, 
injury, retirement or resignation, the old- 
timers are stepping out of the harness, the 
latest of these to be Game Protector Ray- 
mond H. (Ray) McKissick of Kittanning. 
Genial Ray, popular among his brother offi- 
cers and with the staff, has been forced to 
leave the service because of an arm in- 
jury which prevents him from carrying on 
the usual strenuous duties of a Game Pro- 
tector. 

Starting his career with the Commission 
in January 1924, Mr. McKissick served un- 
til May 1925 as a Refuge Keeper, then by 





Raymond H. McKissick 


voluntary resignation left the service until 
1928 when he returned in June, serving 
until April ’29 as an Assistant Game Pro- 
tector in Division I. On April 16, 1929 he 
was appointed Game Protector in charge of 
Westmoreland and Armstrong Counties, and 
more recently placed in charge of District 
G-3. Prior to his service with the Com- 
mission he was employed as a railroader. 

We are all going to miss Ray because of 
his splendid personality and the fact that he 
painstakingly and enthusiastically applied 
himself on behalf of the Commission and the 
sportsmen. Nevertheless, we feel his new 
position as Probation Officer for Armstrong 
County will be to his physical advantage 
and wish him the best of luck in it. 


OUDETTE RESIGNS 


Visitors to the Pymatuning will miss Burt 
L. Oudette, who resigned on December 15, 
1943. Burt’s decision to leave the Commis- 
sion and enter a new field of activity culmi- 
nates over eight years of service beginning 
August 21, 1935 as a Land Management Game 
Protector in charge of the Pymatuning 
Refuge. 

Previous to his service with the Commis- 
sion, Burt served in the regular army from 
1917 to 1926 subsequently as greens keeper 
with the Connewango Country Club and a 
watchman for the Department of Forests 
and Waters. We all wish him luck in his 
new undertaking. 


DEPUTY FATALLY INJURED 


A veteran Deputy Game Protector in Bucks 
County met instant death when a boulder 
he accidentally dislodged rolled on him, Fri- 
day night, November 5, 1943, on a rugged 
hillside over the Tohickon Creek. 

The victim of the accident was Willos O. 
Myers, fifty-two of Soleburg. He met his 
death while raccoon hunting about a mile 
north of Point Pleasant, near Ralph Stover 
State Park, Bucks County. 

There were no eye-witnesses to the 
tragedy, although Richard Wilson, a bridge 
policeman at Point Pleasant, was nearby, 
and was able to tell authorities approximately 
what had happened. 

Mr. Myers had been a Deputy Game Pro- 
tector for eighteen years, during which time 
he contributed a great deal of his effort and 


spare time to the conservation program. 


“The kill of rabbits and squirrels was 
good this year, but turkeys were very scarce, 
or there were not enough men in the woods 
to get them scattered."—Game Protector 
D. H. Franklin, Division “D”. 


“There were quite a number of bear 
hunters in the Hick’s Run section the first 
day of bear season but most of them left the 
woods early in the day on account of the 
rain and snow. After the first day there 
were very few  hunters.”"—George E. 
Sprankle, Game Protector, Division “E”. 





“There was a larger number of bear 
hunters here this year than we have had for 
a long time, but the kill was small. 

“There are also plenty of deer hunters 
but the kill is also small for the amount 
of hunters. In the Hammersley and head 
of the Wild Boy (always good hunting be- 
fore), not a buck has been killed. The 
hunters all attribute it to the fact that 
there is no deer feed in the woods. The 
timber is too big. However several deer 
hunters have reported seeing bears.”—-Game 
Protector Ernest E. Hunsinger, Division “E”. 


“While conducting a car checking station 
in French Creek Township during the deer 
season I was listening to a group of nimrods 
bemoaning their luck, when suddenly a buck 
deer bounded across the highway barely 
missing being hit by a car and ran into a 
fence. Picking itself up, it leasurely walked 
across a large field, stopping now and then to 
look back at the surprised nimrods as if de- 
fying them to shoot because he was in a 
refuge and had the protection of six Game 
Protectors."—W. T. Campbell, Game Pro- 
tector—F-10. 


“All the grouse which had disappeared are 
showing up again in the old places. I have 
known this to happen before. It apparently 
is caused by the birds scattering unusually 
late in October."—Elmer L. Pilling, Game 
Protector E-10. 
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Red Fox Kit 


Commission Acts to Control Predators 
36 Additional Counties Open to Use of Snares 


NOTICE TO GAME COMMISSION 


To expedite the removal of sur- 
plus predators, and in view of the 
current shortage of traps, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, at a 
regular meeting held the 13th day 
of January 1944, pursuant to an Act 
of Assembly approved June 3, 1937 
as amended, authorized the use of 
snares without springpoles, if inden- 
tified and visited as required by law, 
for taking predators between De- 
cember 16, 1943 and March 31, 1944 
in the following additional counties: 


In an effort to control a serious predator 
problem which has become acute during the 
past year, especially with regard to foxes, 
the Game Commission took far-reaching ac- 
tion at its annual meeting Jan. 13 by au- 
thorizing the immediate use of snares with- 
out springpoles in thirty-six additional coun- 
ties, that method being the only legal weapon 
at hand which it could apply quickly. Snares 
are especially effective at this period of the 
year when winter weather, particularly heavy 
snows, handicap the users of steel traps. 

The Commission took cognizance, based on 
field officers reports, of the fact that both 
red and gray foxes, as well as other pre- 
dators, are becoming a serious menace to 
wildlife and livestock in many parts of the 
State because of their alarming increase 


which is attributed to: 1—the low fur prices 
which prevailed for some years 2—the ab- 
sence of experienced trappers for the past 





Adams, Bedford, Blair, Bradford, 
Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Columbia, Cumberland, Elk, 
Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Jef- 
ferson, Juniata, Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Lycoming, McKean, Mifflin, 
Monroe, Montour, Northumberland, 
Perry, Pike, Potter, Schuylkill, 
Snyder, Sullivan, Susquehanna, 
Tioga, Union, Wayne and Wyoming. 


Executive Director 
SETH GORDON 


serveral years, due to the fact that a great 
many of them are in the armed or industrial 
forces. 

The resolution with regard to the use of 
snares becomes effective immediately and 
will extend until the end of March, according 
to law. The entire field organization of the 
Commission has been ordered to exert every 
possible effort to help alleviate the situation, 
and its officers have been instructed not only 
to use this means of combating the situation 
locally, but to lend their experience and 
support to farmers, sportsmen and others 
who are interested in reducing the predator 
populations between now and the spring 
breeding season for game birds and animals. 

One of the main reasons the Commission 
decided to permit the use of snares is the 
scarcity of traps. Field officers have been 
requested to put every available trap to use, 
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COMMISSION ELECTS 


Leffler-Lamberton Re-elected 
Issue Preliminary Game Kill 


At its annual meeting on Jan. 13 the Game 
Commission reelected Ross L. Leffler, Mc- 
Keesport, president, and Robert Lamberton, 
Franklin, vice president. 


It also reviewed the preliminary reports 
of field officers on the take of big and small 
game during the past season and expressed 
its complete satisfaction of the annual har- 
vest, despite the fact that less game of most 
kinds was taken generally. 

The Commission expected this as a natural 
result of the war effort, for reasons that 
(1) a great many hunters are now serving 
their country or are engaged in other war 
work (2) that those who were fortunate 
enough to get afield were unable to spend 
as many man-hours hunting as they would 
have done under normal circumstances. 


Only two things tended to cast a shadow 
over an otherwise satisfactory season, namely, 
the fact that hunters apparently were too 
over-zealous to kill game, which resulted in 
far too many avoidable accidents, and that 
far too many of them were caught carrying 
loaded firearms in their automobiles. As a 
result fatalities in both seasons numbered 27, 
one more in the aggregate than in 1942, 
whereas non-fatal accidents totalled 327, as 
compared with 353 during the previous year, 
a decrease of 26. Twenty-one of the fatal 
accidents occurred during the small season. 


and to encourage local trappers to do like- 
wise. 

The Commission considered the establish- 
ment of additional bounties upon foxes and 
other enemies of wildlife as an inducement 
to control their numbers under the present 
emergency, but felt it would be of little help 
because the application of such a system 
would legally take several months before. it 
could be effective, during which time con- 
ditions would naturally grow more acute. 

The Field Divisions affected by the Com- 
mission’s resolution are “B”, including the 
counties of Carbon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Monroe, Pike, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Wyoming; “C”, including the 
counties of Bradford, Columbia, Lycoming, 
Montour, Northumberland, Snyder, Sullivan, 
Tioga and Union; “D”, including the counties 
of Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, 
Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mif- 
flin and Perry and “E”, including the coun- 
ties of Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, 
Elk, Jefferson, McKean and Potter. 


By previous resolution three counties in 
Division “F” have been open to the use of 
snares since December 16 namely, Clarion. 
Forest, and Warren. These three will be 
open to this method under the present resolu- 
tion. In the balance of the State other con- 
trol measures will be effective, it is believed. 

The Commission hopes sportsmen, farmers 
and others interested in controlling predators 
under the present emergency, will make 4 
concerted effort to reduce predators. The fur 
market at the present time is higher, which 
should, and no doubt will, result in effecting 
a satisfactory reduction in the numbers of 
red foxes particularly. 
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THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


That a number of queer designations have 
been given animal and bird groups. For 
instance it is: 

A covey of partridges; a nide of pheasants; 
a wisp of snipe; a flight of doves or swal- 
lows; a muster of peacocks; a siege of herons; 
a building of rooks; a brood of grouse; a 
plump of wildfowl. 

That the hummingbird is the only bird 
known to fly backwards as well as forwards. 

That the chevrotain, a small African ani- 
mal, walks on the tips of its toes and sleeps 
with its eyes open. 

That the popular “.38 Special” revolver 
cartridge is really a “.357”. This was brought 
about by a redesign of the original bullet, to 
fit the groove diameters of newly designed re- 
volvers, but the designation of “.38 Special” 
still remains. 


The giraffe is the only living creature which 
trots and gallops at the same time. His 
front legs gallop and his rear legs trot. The 
word giraffe means “the one who moves 
swiftly.” 


The pronghorn antelope of the West is 
really not a true antelope at all. Horns of 
true antelopes are portions of the skull it- 
self and are never shed. But the prong- 
horn sheds his horns and grows a new set 
each year. He has no traces of the rudi- 
mentary hooves which are present on the 
hocks of all other ruminants. Today he is 
the sole living representative of his genus. 


Field Notes— Continued 


(Continued on page 27) 


“According to observations since the close 
of the small game season a_ reasonable 
amount of rabbits, pheasants and squirrels 
are left over, especially in remote sections 
where good cover exists.”—R. E. Holtzapple, 
Game Protector A-5. 





“I believe the bear and deer kills for the 
first part of the season were light because 
most of the hunters either stood on watch 
or walked along trails. Very few got back 
in the brush and there was little or no driv- 
ing to keep game on the move.”—Elmer D. 
Thompson, Game Protector F-2. . . Note: 
This seems to be the opinion of many other 
protectors, therefore we shall not publish 
their reports on this subject separately. 

“On the third day of the buck season I 
stopped at the Hutton Run Rod & Gun Club 
Camp, near Six Mile Run in the Black Mo- 
shannon Area of Centre County, to make a 
Photo of three deer they had hung up. I 
complimented the boys, who were from 
Westmoreland County, on their good record 
for the brief time they had been in camp 
when one of the chaps informed me that 
there should be a fourth deer hanging there 
still steaming. I asked the hunter how come 
and he told me the following story: 

“Just about a half an hour ago, we were 
working our way back to camp and were 
about a quarter of a mile up the hollow 
back of the cabin when we heard cookie 
shouting for help. Thinking that something 
Serious had happened we all ran back to 
camp to find him standing just outside the 
door with a dish-pan in one hand and. a 
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dish-rag in the other, pointing up over the 
bank on the opposite side of the main high- 
way and shouting ‘he went up over the 
bank.’ Asking who had run up the bank 
and what for he replied, ‘a nice big buck. I 
had come out to dump a pan of dish water 
and found the buck standing a few feet from 
the deer hanging up and looking them over.’ 
We asked him why in the H--- he didn’t 
shoot and he said he hadn’t thought of it.” 
Just another case of old “Buck Fever.”— 
Delbert Batcheler, Division of Public In- 
formation. 

“About noon, December 1, after I had 
stood a deer watch for nearly an hour in 
the mountains near Bakersville, Somerset 
County, an unusual occurrence took place 
within sight in fairly open woods. 

“About ninety yards away a_ grouse 
thundered out, flew at top speed to a point 
about twenty yards from me, and dove right 
into the trunk of a sapling. Feathers flew 
as if the bird had been blasted down at 
close range by shotgun fire. When I reached 
it, the grouse lay convulsing its last. All 
the feathers and skin of the right underside 
had been torn off. There was a dime-size 
hole in the right breast. The right leg was 
torn almost from the body. 

“Puzzled for an explanation as to why the 
bird blew up for no apparent cause and 
flew so crazily, I went to its take-off point. 
There were no tell-tale signs on the leaves 
and bare ground. It is my belief that one 
of the numerous foxes in that territory all 
but caught this grouse, tearing out part of 
its tail and a bit of the back—enough to 
cause its fear-crazed, fatal flight.”—-Sgt. (Ex- 
Game Protector) R. D. Reed. 


“On Monday morning November 25, Mr. 
Ernest Sweitzer of Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
and I made our usual trip to Waefe Hollow 
in Centre County for deer. This particular 
district I believe is one of the best for deer 
in our state. I have always enjoyed going 
hunting to this particular place because it 


FOUND 


A lense from a pair of field glasses near 
Richmond Furnace, Pa., about the third or 
fourth day of the deer season, by Walter A. 
Runkle, 159 Tolbert St., Wadsworth, Ohio. 
Mr. Runkle will forward it as soon as he 
hears from the hunter who lost it. 





Waste 


scrap collected by Willoughby Eck, 
Wescosville, in the vicinity of Hass Mill, Upper 
Macungie Township, Lehigh County, in response 


to a plea carried a recent issue of GAME 
NEWS. The scrap was gathered on less than 
300 acres of ground. 




























































A @ 4” blacksnake killed by Ralph B. 


Keiter, 
Newport, who measures exactly 63”. The 
reptile was in a tree about 25’ from the ground 
when Keiter spied it and shot it. 





contains good cover and food. As I was 
sitting on a stump I saw two huge columns 
of smoke rising from a hollow tree about 
50 yards away. Immediately I made an in- 
vestigation and found that some hunter had 
built a fire in the hollow tree and left it 
burning. I worked frantically about two 
hours before I extinguished it. 

“One thing remains in my mind from this 
experience, namely, if I had not noticed this 
fire hundreds of acres of good deer country 
and game would have been destroyed. This 
section of land is very thickly wooded and 
the leaves were very dry. 

“I have often read in your GAME News 
about the precautions which every hunter 
should take and I hope that you keep up the 
good work and remind our hunters about 
building fire, such as the one which I noticed 
in time.”—John L. Weiss, Boyertown, Pa. 





“The first day of deer season there were a 
good many bucks killed but most of them 
had small racks. The average was about 
four or six points. However, I recovered 
one from Game Lands No. 29A that had ten 
points and weighed about 160 pounds . 
Incidentally there should be plenty of frogs 
in the river another year. I saw one place 
about fifty feet in diameter where the bot- 
tom was completely covered with tadpoles. 
They were about the size of a quarter or 
half dollar.”—-George H. Burdick, Game Pro- 
tector F-4. 

“The deer kill in the Pocono Mountain 
Section was slightly better than last year, 
although only a small number of hunters 
participated. The deer averaged about 115 
lbs., but their condition was excellent. Size 
of racks of those killed thus far has been 
small. No reports of dropped antlers.”— 
Paul L. Failor, Game Protector B-2. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Photo by John B. Miller 


75,000 bunnies is the Commission’s goal this winter in its live-game trapping program 
in which Boy Scouts, sportsmen, farmers, and others are greatly assisting Game Protectors. 


>> WITH THOSE IN THE SERVICE + 


“Received your Christmas Greeting on 
Saturday and it brought to my attention 
when I noted the Dayton postmark that I 
have certainly been neglecting to keep you 
informed of my changes of address. 

“It has been quite some time since I left 
Dayton, Washington. During that time I 
have had a special assignment that took me 
from Posco, Washington to the East Coast 
and New York City. When that mission was 
completed I was sent to Camp Williams, 
Utah. I was there only two weeks until I 
was sent on here to Tulelake, California, 
where one of the Japanese Relocation Cen- 
ters established by the War Relocation 
Authority is located. 

“This particular area is a Segregation 
Center for all of the Japanese who had de- 
clared their loyalty to Japan, also all of the 
Japanese from the other Centers who had 
proved to be troublemakers. 

“About two weeks ago I was made the 
Assistant Provost Marshal of the Center. 
Just now I am acting as Company Com- 
mander of “D” Company, 952nd M. P. Bn. 
during the absence of Captain Hayes. 

“I can report that in spite of being kept 
pretty busy I was able to get out for a little 
hunting. I had some waterfowl shooting in 
October with very good results. This is a 
waterfowl hunter’s paradise. There is a 
large Federal waterfowl refuge at Tulelake 
and thousands upon thousands of ducks and 
geese are in this vicinity. Sometimes the sky 
is black with numerous flocks of geese. I 
didn’t get out during November until the 
28th at which time the ringneck pheasant 
season opened. I left my quarters on foot 
at 9:00 a.m. and returned at 11:30 with my 
first day’s bag limit of four fine cock birds. 
There is some fine bird shooting in these 
parts. : 

“My work has some unpleasant angles but 
I will have to admit that it has been quite 


interesting, and I can class it as an educa- 


tion that should prove beneficial to me at 
a later date. 

“Please excuse my long delay in advising 
you of my change of address. I. have been 
receiving the GAME News as they have for- 
warded them to me from Dayton. Please 
take care of changing my address on the 
Game NEws mailing list. 

“Will take this opportunity to wish you 
and the rest of the force a Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year.”—Lt. David Titus. 


“Though French Guiana isn’t like Penn- 
sylvania—it made me feel “nearer at home” 
to see deer tracks again. Probably it will 
be my good fortune to see the animals them- 
selves after awhile. 

“Quite a bit of bird and insect, life here. 
Temperature this near the equator isn’t as 
bad as I feared it would be. Have been out 
to Devil’s Island but as time was short didn’t 
get the chance to go ashore. Yes—I got 
seasick on the way there—and coming back 
was little different in that respect. 


“As I have a bunch of cards to get in the 
mail—I’ll leave you for this time and will 
write more when I get the chance. 

“With best wishes for Xmas and the com- 
ing year, and here’s hoping we can meet 
before another Xmas.”—Sgt. M. L. Shaffer. 


Just received a short note from Pvt. Clif- 
ford L. Ruth, Game Protector Land Man- 
agement, Bedford County, who is now sta- 
tioned at Camp Sibert, Alabama. Cliff just 
received a copy of the Game News and in 
reply says “I haven’t had the chance to read 
it yet but you can be sure I'll read every ar- 
ticle now in a much more thorough manner 
than I did while I was still working with the 
Commission.” Cliff hasn’t much time to write 
at the moment but that won’t keep him from 
reading any notes his buddies send him. Ad- 
dress, A. S. N.—33704240, 229th Cml. Depot 
Co., 2nd Regt., U. T. C., Camp Sibert. 
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Rare Bird Vanishing 


The Ivory-billed Woodpecker, North Amer. 
ica’s rarest bird, is slowly but surely fol- 
lowing the Passenger Pigeon and Great Auk 
into oblivion. In fact, this marvelous flame- 
crested white-billed member of the wood- 
pecker family is almost extinct. Only a few 
pairs of those beautiful creatures are known 
to exist in a primeval forest of hardwood 
timber growing in the bottom-land of the 
Tensas River in North Louisiana, known as 
the Singer tract. The giant hardwood trees 
of this tract, one of America’s last stands 
of virgin timber, is rapidly being felled by 
the huge saws of a lumber firm now logging 
the forest. When this tract is leveled, the 
last known natural habitat of this magnificent 
bird will be gone forever. And with it will 
go the few remaining Ivory-bills. 

Governor Prentice Cooper recently ex- 
pressed a keen interest in starting a cam- 
paign which might lead to the salvation of 
this bird. He has generously offered to 
see that Tennessee appropriates her share 
of the money necessary to carry on such 
a campaign, provided other states are suffi- 
ciently interested to do likewise. 

Unless something is done to save at least 
a portion of the virgin timber in the Singer 
tract, the beautiful Ivory-bill is doomed to 
extinction. The bird cannot exist except in 
such a forest, since its chief source of food 
is the woodboring insects and the larvae 
thereof which are present in the sweet gum, 
hackberry, Nutall’s oak, green ash and other 
species of hardwoods. 


We are wondering where some of the other 
fellows are. Haven’t heard from several of 
them for some time. If you have changed 
your address let us know as soon as you Can, 
We want to keep the News and such right 
on your tail as long as we can. 








Lee Hayes, former President Keystone Sports 
men’s Association, Harrisburg, with one honkef 
two teal, and one widgeon, killed in Washing: 
ton, where he is now serving with a Railroad 
Detachment, A.P.O. Seattle. 
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Warren Bixler of Pittsburgh proudly displays 
ringnecks and squirrels killed by he and three 


companions near Greensburg first day of last 
season. They also bagged some rabbits which 
are not shown, 


Field Notes— Continued 
(Continued from page 29) 


“While in the Burnett’s Ridge section of 
Lycoming County with Game Protector 
George Koehler, I saw where a nice ‘bar’ 
had been killed while in the act of digging-in 
for the winter. 

“A group of hunters driving that area had 
one of their watchers posted on a CCC 
road near the top of the ridge, at a point 
where the upper bank of the road was about 
six feet above the level of the road. The 
watcher hearing a noise above the bank, 
decided to take a look and found bruin just 
a ‘diggin’ for fair.” From the story in the 
snow, this chap had crawled up the bank 
and felled the bear at a distance of about 
twenty-five feet. 

“From other tell-tale marks in the snow 
it was evident that about four sets of tracks, 
made at different times, had converged at 
about the same spot where this particular 
bear had been killed, as if their makers had 
looked it over as a likely spot to hole up 
but had taken off in other directions in search 
of better diggin’s.”—Delbert Batcheler, Divi- 
sion of Public Information. 


“The deer problem on the Presque Isle 
Park has reached a serious stage. There 
are too many animals for the food supply. 
They have started eating the shrubbery as 
they did last winter and will do a great deal 
of damage this winter. In my opinion there 
are three times as many deer in the park 
as there should be. A fair estimate would 
be around 150. Last year about 40 were 
killed by automobiles and hunters.”—F. H. 
Coffin, Game Protector, Erie County. 
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STARLING CONTROL 


By Owen J. Gromme 


Reprinted from The Passenger Pigeon 


During the spring of the year we are on 
the receiving end of a barrage of telephone 
calls and mail as well as personal calls from 
downright irate bird lovers who cannot at- 
tract desirable birds to their yard on ac- 
count of the English Starling and English 
Sparrow. Perhaps a little publicity on an 
extremely simple but very effective way to 
discourage these two species would be of 
interest. We recently moved way out on 
the west side where I have considerable 
elbow room and in an area that is naturally 
attractive to song birds. Of course, my 
first consideration was to get up a number 
of bird houses. This I did, and immediately 
came to appreciate how people can work up 
a real mad over Starlings and Sparrows. Up 
until about May lst it was a constant battle 
between the Tree Swallows, Woodpeckers, 
and other hole nesting birds and our in- 
troduced foreigners. 

In most localities, particularly the urban 
ones, it is unlawful to discharge firearms. 
This leaves the bird lover practically help- 
less, but of course necessity is the mother 
of invention. The accompanying sketch 
shows a little contraption which has con- 
siderably reduced the number of these pests 
in my neighborhood. Quite a number of 
times I have gotten both adult Starlings at 
one pull of the string. I use an ordinary 
square or conventional bird house placed 
conveniently just a little bit above eye level. 
In order to remove them after trapping, it 
is necessary that the bird house have a side 
door large enough to admit the hand. From 
that point on the means of disposal is en- 
tirely up to the individual. This can be 
done in a very humane way with little 
trouble by placing the birds in a_ small 
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mesh wire cage and immersing it in the 
laundry tub. The weight of the cage will 
sink it sufficiently. 

I have equipped all of our bird houses 
with this trapping arrangement, and the 
pull strings all lead to the kitchen window 
from which point my wife can observe what 
goes on while she is going about her tasks. 
So far she has caught every Sparrow and 
Starling that went into any of the houses. 
It does not take them long to realize the 
neighborhood is extremely unhealthy. The 
trapping arrangement does not seem to 
bother the other birds in the least. If the 
houses are placed at a low enough elevation 
it is much less work to get at them for pest 
removal. I visit each house every night at 
about nine o’clock and remove the Sparrows 
which sometimes slip in while you are not 
watching just before dark. This process is 
not advisable, however, if the desired birds 
seem to be fairly well established. 





of Educational signboard 
commission. 


Photo by D. L. Batcheler 
display at the various Refuge Headquarters of the 
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First Day—First Shot—First Buck 





Joe Martin 
(Twelve Years Young) 


VEN at twelve years of age I know the 

whole story of buck shooting is not so 
simple. I was so near frozen that first morn- 
ing on my crossing on the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in Franklin County that it would 
have taken hours to work up a buck fever. 
Dad and my cousin ‘Bones’ came to me to 
eat lunch before changing our positions. 
Dad reported the deer had circled back into 
the laurel, when he drove them quietly, 
rather than come out to us. 


I was pouring hot tea into my thermos 
bottle top and remarking quietly: “that idea 
of standing in our sleeping bags on watch 
today was a good one. I wish you had in- 
sisted,” when ‘Bones’ interrupted with “I see 
a deer!” Dad added “It’s a buck and he’s 
coming!” ‘Bones’ gun lay near me while he 
sat in plain red view in the sun twenty feet 
away. He slid slowly off the stump and lay 
in the leaves. Dad said to me “This is your 
crossing, go to work on him. ‘Bones’ and I 
have grandstand seats for the fun.” 


The buck stood for a moment at the edge 
of the laurel and then came angling toward 
me. I had slid around the tree in the 
cleaned ring without making a sound. Soon 
I saw antlers. The buck stopped again to 
check. I whispered: “There’s a good shot, 
but a little far.” I heard just back of me 
and behind the same big tree: “Let him 
come.” Soon the buck started again. I 
could not hear him make a sound in the 
dry leaves and he was good to see. I re- 
membered “the shoulder shot is the largest 
vital target—make the first shot good.” 
That’s as good as T’ll get—as soon as he 
comes through that opening—B-A-N-G! He 
went straight down. I pumped my .32 
Special and waited. “It isn’t necessary to 
give him a second one, is it?” Dad ex- 
claimed “be ready—watch him!” We walked 
down to him. There he lay, a fine eight 


point buck wedged between two trees. Three 
legs were doubled under him—he fell so 
dead. A big hole was in the base of his 
neck and hair was off in two spots near the 
hole. I was sure I had held on his shoulder. 
His eyes turned a bit and he moved his 
mouth as if trying to breath. He turned his 
ears several times. In about a minute he 
slowly straightened his free hind leg, raised 
and lowered his tail, and it was all over 
without a struggle. The big hole in the 
base of his neck prompted us to look and 
discover that the bullet had gone through 
a two inch sapling, deflected a bit and tore 
a large hole through the neck. 

The grandstand then got alive as ‘Bones’ 
and Dad warmed me up in a little celebra- 
tion. After that we decided to finish our 
lunch before dressing him—one lesson well 
known from rabbits and squirrels but not 
from my first buck. My thermos top was 
full of cold tea and my half eaten sandwich 
lay beside it when we stepped back the 
fifty-eight steps to where I shot from. 


I was sure glad ‘Bones’ and Dad were there 
to share the fun. They had carried me up 
there before I could walk after them ten 
years ago while scouting for deer. I have 
enjoyed the out-of-doors every summer in 
camp until I was eight years old and three 
summers around the Nation in a Ford Bus 
full of boys and girls in fine adventure. Last 
summer we worked here. We saw plenty of 
deer, elk, moose, black and grizzly bears, 
etc., on those trips around the country and 
took many pictures. It’s a harder job to 
stalk these fine creatures and put them in a 
little camera than to shoot them. 


—Jor Martin, Wyomissing, Pa. 
(Twelve Years Young) 
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Calloway Tubbs 
Discovered two cubs 
At the base of a big yellow pine. 
“Did mamma desert you? 
Come, come—I won’t hurt you!” 
Each answered a sad little whine. 
He dropped his bear gun 
As he packed each wee one 
Neath his arm, “I’m someone who'll care.’ 
While acting so kind, 
He was struck from behind 
By 300 pounds of she-bear! 
—CARSTEN AHRENS. 
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